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<< Quid tarn temerarium, tamque indignum fapientis 
gravitate atque conftantia, quam aut falfum fentire, 
aut quod non fatis explorate perceptum (it et cogni- 
turn fine uUa dubitadone defendere ?** 

Cicero, De Natura Deorumy lib. i. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^HIS fmall volume requires no elabo- 
rate preface. The venerated name 
of its author, the nature of its fubje£t, 
and the opinions of competent critics, 
atteft its claims to the earneft attention of all af- 
piring ftudents. 

Of the critical opinions on record, two fpeci- 
mens may fufEce. Lord King, the biographer 
of Locke, pronounces it to be^^one of the moft 
ufefiil and pradical of his works;" and Hallam, 
albeit a chary eulogift, thus forcibly recommends 
it : ^^ I cannot think any parent or inftru£lor ju(^ 
tified in negleding to put this little treatife in the 
hands of a boy about the time when the realbn- 
ing faculties become developed." 

Its' utility, however, is not limited to the period 
of youth : it is of univerfal application. What- 
ever be (aid in favour of fyllogiftic logic, which 
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our author pointedly cenfures, a deficiency of ar- 
gumentative power, as obfervable in public and 
focial life, and in the field of literature, is perhaps 
leis frequent than inattention to the ^^ moral dif- 
cipline of the intelleft" — of which it is the pri- 
mary objedb of this treatife to unfold the principles 
and enforce the pr^£lice. 

As fome of the incidental remarks which it 
contains require us to confider the date of its 
compofition, the prominent events in the life of 
the author muil be briefly ilated. 

He was born at Wrington, in Somerfetfhire, in 
1632; educated at Weflminfler-fchool ; and 
elected thence to Chrift Church, Oxford, where 
he obtained a ftudentfhip. He was created B. A. 
in 1656, and proceeded M.A. in 1658. At col- 
lege he wrote verfes, ftudied phyfic, and gave lec- 
tures on Greek and rhetoric. In 1668 he was 
elefted F.R.S. — and in 1675 was admitted B.M. 
He pafTed more than three -years in France, 
chiefly for the benefit of his health, and about 
fix years in Holland — gratifying his curiofity, and 
increafing the number of his friends. In 1689 
he returned to England, and was appointed a 
Commiffioner of Appeals. In 1690 he publifhed 
his EJfay on the Human Underjianding^ which 
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fbon eftablifhed his &me, and his Thoughts con- 
cerning Education. He alfo wrote on toleration, 
government, finance, etc. In 1696 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Council of Trade and 
Plantations. After an adlive and irreproachable 
career, he died in 1704. 

The treatife now reprinted was firft publifhed in 
the Pojihumous Works of Mr. John Locke^ which 
form an odavo volume, in 1706. Its fubfequent 
fate deferves a remark. No feparate edition of it 
is noticed in the Bibliotheca Britannica; nor is 
there any feparate edition of it in the Britifh Mu- 
feum, or in the Bodleian Library. I need not 
fearch for additional arguments in defence of this 
re-impreffion, nor of my defire to enfure its fidelity 
and corre£lnefs. 



BOLTON CORNEY. 



The Terrace, Barnes, 
6 May, 1S59. 
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Of the Conduct of the 
Underftanding* 



§ I. — Introduction. 

'HE laft refbrt a man has recourfe to 
in the condu£b of himfelf is his un- 
derftanding; for though we diftin- 
guifh the faculties of the mind, and 
give the fupreme command to the will, as to an 
agent, yet the truth is, the man, which is the 
agent, determines himfelf to this or that voluntary 
a£lion upon fome precedent knowledge, or appear- 
ance of knowledge, in the underftanding. No 
man ever fets himfelf about anything but upon 
fbme view or other which ferves him for a reafbn 
for what he does; and whatfoever Acuities he 
employs, the underftanding, with fuch light as it 
has, well or ill informed, conftantly leads, and by 
that light, true or falfe, all his operative powers 
are directed. The will itfelf, how abfolute and 
imcontrollable foever it may be thought^ never 
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2 OF THE CONDUCT OF 

fails in its obedience to the di£bates of the under- 
ftanding. Temples have their facred images, and 
we fee what influence they have always had over 
a great part of mankind ; but, in truth, the ideas 
and images in men's minds are the invifible powers 
that conftantly govern them, and to thefe they all 
univer&lly pay a ready fubmiffion. It is, therefore, 
of the higheft concernment that great care fhould 
be taken of the underftanding, to conduA it right 
in the fearch of knowledge and in the judgments 
it makes. 

The logic now in u(e has fo long poflTeflfed the 
chair, as the only art taught in the fchools for the 
direction of the mind in the ftudy of the arts and 
fciences, that it would, perhaps, be thought an af- 
fefliation of novelty to fufpeft that rules that have 
ferved the learned world thefe two or three thou- 
fand years, and which, without any complaint of 
defe(9:s, the learned have refted in, are not fufE- 
cient to guide the underftanding. And I fhould 
not doubt but this attempt would be cenfured as 
vanity or prefumption, did not the great lord Ve- 
rulam's authority juftify it; who, not fervilely 
thinking learning could not be advanced beyond 
what it was, becaufe for many ages it had not 
been, did not reft in the lazy approbation and ap- 
plaufe of what was, becaufe it was, but enlarged 
his mind to what might be. In his pre&ce to his 
Novum Organum^ concerning logic, he pronounces 
thus : ^' Qui fummas dialedicae partes tribuerunt. 
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THE UNDERSTANDING. 3 

^^ atque inde fidiffima fcientiis praeiidia comparari 
^^ putarunt, veriffime etoptimevidenint mtelle£tum 
^^ humanum fibi permifTum merito fufpeftuin efle 
" debere. Verum infirmior omnino eft malo me- 
'^ dicina ; nee ipfa mali expers. Siquidem dia- 
^^ le£lica quae recepta eft, licet ad civilia et artes, 
quae in fermone et opinione pofitae funt, re£tiffime 
adhibeatur, naturae tamen fubtilitatem longo in- 
^' tervallo non attingit ; et praenfando quod non 
^' capit, ad errores potius ftabiliendoS) et quaft 
^^ figendos, quam ad viam veritati aperiendam 
" valuit." 

'' They," fays he, ** who attributed fo much to 
** logic, perceived very well and truly that it was 
^' not fafe to truft the underftanding to itfelf, with- 
'^ out the guard of any rules. But the remedy 
^^ reached not the evil, but became a part of it. 
'' For the logic which took place, though it 
^' might do well enough in civil afiairs, and the 
^' arts which confifted in talk and opinion, yet 
'' comes very far fliort of fubtlety in the real per- 
^' formances of Nature ; and, catching at what it 
'' cannot reach, has ferved to confirm and eftab- 
'* lifh errors rather than to open a way to truth." 
And therefore, a little after, he fays : " That it is 
" abfolutely neceflary that a better and perfefter 
^^ ufe and employment of the mind and under- 
*' ftanding fhould be introduced." **Neceffario 
** requiritur ut melior et perfedlior mentis et intel- 
^^ le£tus humani ufus et adoperatio introducatur. 
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4 OF THE CONDUCT OF 

§ II. Parts. — ^There is, it is vifible, great variety 
in men's underftandings ; and their natural confti- 
tutions put fo wide a difference between fome men 
in this refpe6l, that art and induftry would never 
be able to mafter, and their very natures feetn to 
want a foundation to raife on it that which other 
men eafily attain unto. Amongft men of equal 
education there is great inequality of parts ; and 
the woods of America, as well as the fchools of 
Athens, produce men of feveral abilities in the 
{ame kind. Though this be (o^ yet I imagine moft 
men come very (hort of what they might attain 
unto in their feveral degrees by a negleft of their 
underftandings. A few rules of logic are thought 
fufficient in this cafe for thofe who pretend to 
the higheft improvement ; whereas I think there 
are a great many natural defeiSls in the underftand- 
ing, capable of amendment, which are overlooked 
and wholly negledted. And it is eafy to perceive 
that men are guilty of a great many faults in the 
exercife and improvement of this faculty of the 
mind, which hinder them in their progrefs, and 
keep them in ignorance and error all their lives. 
Some of them I fhall take notice of, and endeavour 
to point out proper remedies for, in the following 
difcourfe. 

§111. Reasoning. — Befides the want of deter- 
mined ideas, and of fagacity and exercife in finding 
out and laying in order intermediate ideas, there are 
three mifcarriages that men are guilty of in refe- 
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rence to their rea(bn, whereby this &culty is hin- 
dered in them from that fervice it might do and 
was defigned for ; and he that refleSs upon the 
anions and difcourfes of mankind will find their 
defe<Ss in this kind very frequent and very obferv- 
able. 

I. The firft is of thofe who feldom reafbn at 
all, but do and think according to the example of 
others, whether parents, neighbours, minifters, or 
who elfe they are pleaied to make choice of to 
have an implicit faith in, for the iaving of them- 
felves the pains and trouble of thinking and exa- 
mining for themfelves. 

2* The fecond is of thofe who put paffion in 
the place of reafon, and, being refolved that (hall 
govern their actions and arguments, neither ufe 
their own, nor hearken to other people's reafon, 
any farther than it fuits their humour, intereft, or 
party; and thefej one may obferve, commonly 
content themfelves with words which have no 
diftind ideas to them ; though, in other matters, 
that they come with an unbiafTed indiiFerency to, 
they want not abilities to talk and hear reafon, 
where they have no focret inclination that hinders 
them from being untra£table to it. 

3. The third fort is of thofe who readily and 
fincerely follow reafon, but, for want of having 
that which one may call large, found, round-about 
fenfe, have not a full view of all that relates to the 
queftion and may be of moment to decide it. We 
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are all fhort-fighted, and very often fee but one 
fide of a matter ; our views are not extended to 
all that has a connexion with it. From this de- 
fe£b I think no man is free. We fee but in part, 
and we know but in part, and therefore it is no 
wonder we conclude not right from our partial 
views. This might inftru£i: the proudeft efteemer 
of his own parts how ufeful it is to talk and con- 
fult with others, even fuch as came fhort of him 
in capacity, quicknefs, and penetration ; for, fince 
no one fees all, and we generally have different 
profpe£ts of the fame thing, according to our dif- 
ferent, as I may fay, pofitions to it, it is not in- 
congruous to think, nor beneath any man to try, 
whether another may not have notions of things 
which have efcaped him, and which his reafon 
would make ufe of if they came into his mind. 
The fiiculty of reaibning feldom or never deceives 
thofe who truft to it ; its confequences, from what 
it builds on,are evident and certain ; but that which 
it ofteneft, if not only, mifleads us in, is that the 
principles from which we conclude the grounds 
upon which we bottom our reafoning are but a 
part : (bmething is left out which fhould go into 
the reckoning to make it juft and exa£):. Here 
we may imagine a vaft and almoft infinite advan- 
tage that angels and feparate fpirits may have over 
us, who in their feveral degrees of elevation above 
us may be endowed with more comprehenfive 
faculties ; and fome of them, perhaps, have perfedl 
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and exa£b views of all finite beings that come 
under their conflderation, [and] can, as it were in 
the twinkling of an eye, coUedl together all their 
fcattered and almoft boundlefs relations. A mind fo 
furnifhed, what reafon has it to acquiefce in the 
certainty of its conclufions ! 

In this we may fee the reafon why fome men 
of fludy and thought, that reafon right and are 
lovers of truth, do make no great advances in their 
difcoveries of it. Error and truth are uncertainly 
blended in their minds ; their decifions are lame 
and defe£bive, and they are very often miflaken in 
their judgments. The reafon whereof is, they 
converfe but with one fort of men, they read but 
one fort of books, they will not come in the 
hearing but of one fort of notions : the truth is, 
they canton out to themfelves a little Gofhen in 
the intelledlual world, where light fhines, and, as 
they conclude, day blefTes them ; but the refl of 
that vafl expanfum they give up to night and dark- 
nefs, and fo avoid coming near it. They have a 
pretty traffic with known correfpondents in fome 
little creek ; within that they confine themfelves, 
and are dexterous managers enough of the wares 
and products of that corner with which they con- 
tent themfelves, but will not venture out into the 
great ocean of knowledge to furvey the riches that 
Nature hath flored other parts with, no lefs ge» 
nuine, no lefs folid, no lefs ufeful, than what has 
fellen to their lot in the admired plenty and fuf- 
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ficiency of their own little fpot, which to them 
contains whatfoever is good in the univerfe. Thofe 
who live thus mewed up within their own con- 
traded territories, and will not look abroad beyond 
the boundaries that chance, conceit, or lazineis 
has fet to their inquiries, but live feparate from 
the notions, difcourfes, and attainments of the reft 
of mankind, may not amifs be reprefented by the 
inhabitants of the Mariana Iflands, which being 
ieparate, by a large tra£l of fea, from all com- 
munion with the habitable parts of the earth, 
thought themfelves the only people of the world. 
And though the ftraitnefs of the conveniences 
of life amongft them had never reached fo far as 
to the ufe of fire till the Spaniards, not many years 
fince, in their voyages from Acapulco to Manilla, 
brought it amongft them ; yet, in the want and 
ignorance of almoft aH things, they looked upon 
themfelves — even after that the Spaniards had 
brought amongft them the notice of variety of na- 
tions abounding in fciences, arts, and conveniences 
of life, of which they knew nothing — ^they looked 
upon themfelves, I fay, as the happieft and wifeft 
people of the univerfe. But for all that, nobody, 
I think, will imagine them deep naturalifts or 
fblid metaphyficians ; nobody will deem the quick- 
eft-fighted amongft them to have very enlarged 
views in ethics or politics ; nor can any one allow 
the moft capable amongft them to be advanced fb 
far in his underftanding as to have any other 
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knowledge but of the few little things of his and 
the neighbouring iflands within his commerce — 
but far enough from that comprehenfive enlarge* 
ment of mind which adorns a foul devoted to 
truth, affifted with letters, and a free confideration 
of the feveral views and fentiments of thinking 
men of all fides. Let not men, therefore, that 
would have a fight of what every one pretends to 
be defirous to have a fight of-— truth in its full ex* 
tent — ^narrow and blind their own profpe£t. Let 
not men think there is no truth but in the fciences 
that they fludy or the books that they read. To 
prejudge other men's notions, before we have 
looked into them, is not to fhow their darknefs, 
but to put out our own eyes* Try all things ; hold 
faft that which is goody is a divine rule, coming 
from the Father of light and truth ; and it is hard 
to know what other way men can come at truth, 
to lay hold of it, if they do not dig and fearch for 
it as for gold and hid treafure ; but he that does 
fo mufl have much earth and rubbifh before he 
gets the pure metal. Sand and pebbles and drofs 
ufually lie blended with it, but the gold is never- 
thelefs gold, and will enrich the man that employs 
his pains to feek and feparate it. Neither is there 
any danger he fhould be deceived by the mixture. 
Every man carries about him a touchflone, if he 
will make ufe of it, to diftinguifh fubflantial gold 
from fuperficial glitterings, truth from appearances. 
And indeed the ufe and benefit of this touchflone. 
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which is natural reafon, is fpoiled and loft only by 
afTumed prejudices, overweening prefumption, and 
narrowing our minds. The want of exercifing it 
in the full extent of things intelligible is that which 
weakens and extinguifhes this noble faculty in us. 
Trace it, and fee whether it be not fo. The day 
labourer in a country village has, commonly, but 
a fmall pittance of knowledge, becaufe his ideas 
and notions have been confined to the narrow 
bounds of a poor converfation and employment ; 
the low mechanic of a country town does fome- 
what outdo him ; porters and coblers of great cities 
furpais them. A country gentleman who, leaving 
Latin and learning in the univerfity, removes 
thence to his manfion-houfe, and afTociates with 
neighbours of the fame ftrain, who relifh nothing 
but hunting and a bottle; with thofe alone he 
fpends his time, with thofe alone he converfes, and 
can away with no company whofe difcourfe goes 
beyond what claret and difTolutenefs infpire. Such 
a patriot, formed in this happy way of improve- 
ment, cannot fail, as we fee, to give notable de- 
cifions upon the bench at quarter-feffions, and 
eminent proofs of his fkill in politics, when the 
ftrength of his purfe and party has advanced him 
to a more confpicuous ftation. To fuch a one 
truly an ordinary cofFee-houfe gleaner of the city 
is an errant ftatefman, and as much fuperior to as 
a man converfant about Whitehall and the court 
i; to an ordinary ihopkeeper. To cany this a 
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little farther. Here is one muffled up in the zeal 
and infallibility of his own fefb, and will not touch 
a book or enter into debate with a perfon that will 
queftion any of thofe things which to him are 
facred. Another furveys our diflFerences in religion 
with an equitable and fair indifference, and fb finds, 
probably, that none of them are in everything un- 
exceptionable. Thefe divifions and fyflems were 
made by men, and carry the mark of fallible on 
them ; and in thofe whom he differs from, and 
till he opened his eyes had a general prejudice 
againfl, he meets with more to be faid for a great 
many things than before he was aware of or could 
have imagined. Which of thefe two now is mofl 
likely to judge right in our religious controverfies, 
and to be mofl flored with truth, the mark all 
pretend to aim at ? All thefe men that I have inr 
flanced in, thus unequally fiimifhed with truth 
and advanced in knowledge, I fuppofe of equal na- 
tural parts ; all the odds between them has been 
the different fcope that has been given to their un- 
derflandings to range in, for the gathering up of 
information and fiirnifhing their heads with ideas, 
notions, and obfervations, whereon to employ 
•their minds and form their underflandings. 

It will poffibly be obje£bed, who is fufficient for 
all this? I aniwer, more than can be imagined. 
Every one knows what his proper bufine& is, and 
what, according to the character he makes of him- 
felf, the world may jufUy expect of him ; and, to 
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anfwer that, he will find he will have time and op- 
portunity enough to furnifli himfelf, if he will not 
deprive himfelf, by a narrownefs of fpirit, of thofe 
helps that are at hand. I do not (ay, to be a good 
geogrs^her, that a man (hould vifit every mountain, 
river, promontory, and creek upon the face of the 
earth, view the buildings, and furvey the land 
everywhere, as if he were going to make a pur« 
chafe ; but yet every one muft allow that he fhall 
know a country better that makes often fallies into 
it and traverfes it up and down, than he that, like 
a mill-horfe, goes ftill round in the fame track, or 
keeps within the narrow bounds of a field or two 
that delight him. He that will inquire out the 
beft books in every (cience, and inform himfelf of 
the moft material authors of the feveral fe£ls of 
philofophy and religion, will not find it an infinite 
work to acquaint himfelf with the fentiments of 
mankind concerning the moft weighty and com^ 
prehenfive fubje£ls. Let him exercife the freedom 
of his reafen and underftanding in fuch a latitude 
as this, and his mind will be ftrengthened, his ca- 
pacity enlarged, his faculties improved; and the 
light which the remote and fcattered parts of truth 
will give to one another will fo ai&ft his judgment, 
that he will feldom be widely out, or mifs giving 
proof of a clear head and a comprehenfive know- 
ledge. At leaft, this is the only way I know to 
give the underftanding its due improvement to the 
full extent of its capacity, and to diftinguifh the 
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two moft different things I know in the world, a 
logical chicaner from a man of reafbn. Only he 
that would thus give the mind its flight, and fend 
abroad his inquiries into all parts after truth, muft 
be fure to fettle in his head determined ideas of all 
that he employs his thoughts about, and never b!\\ 
to judge himfelf, and judge unbiaffedly of all that 
he receives from others, either in their writings or 
difcourfes. Reverence or prejudice muft not be 
fuffered to give beauty or deformity to any of their 
opinions. 

§ IV. Of practice and habits. — We are 
born with faculties and powers capable almoft of 
anything — fuch, at leaft, as would carry us farther 
than can be eafily imagined ; but it is only the ex- 
ercife of thofe powers which gives us ability and 
fkill in anything, and leads us towards perfection. 

A middle-aged ploughman will fcarce ever be 
brought to the carriage and language of a gentle- 
man, though his body be as well-proportioned, and 
his joints as fupple, and his natural parts not any 
way inferior. The legs of a dancing-mafter and 
the fingers of a mufician fall, as it were naturally, 
without thought or pains, into regular and admi- 
rable motions. Bid them change their parts, and 
they will in vain endeavour to produce like motions 
in the members hot ufed to them, and it will re- 
quire length of time and long practice to attain but 
fome degrees of a like ability. What incredible 
and aftonifhing actions do we find rope-dancers 
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and tumblers bring their bodies to ; not but that 
fundry, in almoft all manual arts, are as wonderful ; 
but I name thofe which the world takes notice of 
for fuchy becaufe, on that very account, they give 
money to fee them. All thefe admired motions, 
beyond the reach and almoft the conception of 
unpra£lifed fpediators, are nothing but the mere 
efFe£ls of ufe and induftry in men, whofe bodies 
have nothing peculiar in them from thofe of the 
amazed lookers-on. 

As it is in the body, (b it is in the mind ; prac- 
tice makes it what it is, and moft even of thofe 
excellencies which are looked on as natural endow- 
ments will be found, when examined into more 
narrowly, to be the produdl of exercife, and to be 
raifed to that pitch only by repeated a£lions. Some 
men are remarked for pleafantnefs in raillery ; 
others for apologues and appofite diverting ftories. 
This is apt to be taken for the effect of pure Na- 
ture, and that the rather becaufe it is not got by 
rules ; and thofe who excel in either of them never 
purpofely fet themfelves to the ftudy of it as an art 
to be learned. But yet it is true that at firft fome 
lucky hit, which took with fomebody and gained 
him commendation, encouraged him to try again, 
inclined, his thoughts and endeavours that way, 
until at laft he infenfibly got a facility in it without 
perceiving how ; and that is attributed wholly to 
Nature which was much more the eiFed of ufe 
and pradice. I do not deny that natural difpoii- 
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tion may often give the firft rife to it ; but that 
never carries a man fas without ufe and exercife, 
and it is pradice alone that brings the powers of 
the mind as well as thofe of the body to their per- 
fection. Many a good poetic vein is buried under 
a trade, and never produces anything, for want of 
improvement. We fee the ways of difcourfe and 
reafoning are very different, even concerning the 
fame matter, at court and in the univerfity. 
And he that will go but from Weftminfter-Hall to 
the Exchange will find a different genius and turn 
in their ways of talking ; and yet one cannot think 
that all whofe lot fell in the city were born with 
different parts from thofe who were bred at the. 
univerfity or inns of court. 

To what purpofe all this, but to {how that the 

difference, fo obfervable in men's underflandings 

and parts, does not arife fo much from their natural 

Acuities as acquired habits. He would be laughed 

at that fhould go about to make a fine dancer out 

of a country hedger, at pafl fifty. And he will 

not have much better fuccefs who fhall endeavour, 

at that age, to make a man reafon well, or fpeak 

handfomely, who has never been ufed to it, though 

you fhould lay before him a coUedtion of all the 

befl precepts of logic or oratory. Nobody is 

made anything by hearing of rules or laying them 

up in his memory ; praiflice muit fettle the habit 

of doing without reflecting on the rule ; and you 

may as well hope to make a good painter or mu- 
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fician extempore, by a ledture and inftruSibn in 
the arts of mufic and painting, as a coherent 
thinker or ftriA reafoner, by a fet of rules (bowing 
him wherein right reafoning confifts. 

This being fo, that defers and weaknefs in 
men's underftandings, as well as other faculties, 
come from want of a right ufe of their own minds, 
I am apt to think the fault is generally miflaid 
upon Nature, and there is often a complaint of 
want of parts when the fault lies in want of a due 
improvement of them. We fee men frequently 
dexterous and (harp enough in making a bargain, 
who, if you reafon with them about matters of 
religion, appear perfe£lly ftupid. 

§ V. Ideas. — I will not here, in what relates to 
the right conduct and improvement of the under- 
ftanding, repeat again the getting clear and deter- 
mined ideas^ and the employing our thoughts rather 
about them than about founds put for them ; nor 
of fettling the fignification of words which we ufe 
with ourfelves in the fearch of truth, or with others 
in difcourfing about it. Thofe hinderances of our 
underflandings in the purfuit of knowledge I have 
fufEciently enlarged upon in another place ; fo that 
nothing more needs here to be faid of thofe matters. 

§ VI. Principles. — There is another fault that 
ftops or mifleads men in their knowledge, which 
I have alfo fpoken fomething of, but yet is nece^ 
fary to mention here again, that we may examine 
it to the bottom and fee the root it fprings from ; 
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and that is a cuftom of taking up with principles 
that are not felf-evident, and very often not (o 
much as true. It is not unufual to fee men reft 
their opinions upon foundations that have no more 
certainty nor folidity than the propofitions built on 
them, and embraced for their iake. Such foun- 
dations are thefe and the like, viz. the founders 
or leaders of my party are good men, and there- 
fore their tenets are true ; it is the opinion of a 
kGt that is erroneous, therefore it is faUe ; it hath 
been long received in the world, therefore it is 
true ; or it is new, and therefore falfe. 

Thefe, and many the like, which are by no 
means the meafures of truths and falfehood, the 
generality of men make the ftandards by which 
they accuftom their underftanding to judge. And 
thus, they falling into a habit of determining of 
truth and falfehood by fuch wrong meafures, it 
is no wonder they fhould embrace error for cer- 
tainty, and be very pofitive in things they have no 
ground for. 

There is not any who pretends to the leaft rea- 
(bn but, when any of thefe his falfe maxims are 
brought to the teft, muft acknowledge them to be 
fallible, and fuch as he will not allow in thofe that 
differ from him ; and yet, after he is convinced of 
this, you ihall fee him go on in the ufe of them, 
and the very next occafion that offers argue again 
upon the fame grounds. Would one not be ready 
to think that men are willing to impofe upon 

c 
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themfelves, and miflead their own underftanding, 
who condu£l them by fuch wrong meafures, even 
after they fee they cannot be relied on ? But yet 
they will not appear fo blameable as may be 
thought at firft fight ; for I think there are a great 
many that argue thus in earneft, and do it not to 
impofe on themfelves or others. They are per- 
fuaded of what they fay, and think there is weight 
in ity though in a like cafe they have been con- 
vinced there is none ; but men would be intoler- 
able to themfelves, and contemptible to others, if 
they fhould embrace opinions without any ground, 
and hold what they could give no manner of rea- 
fon for. True or falfe, folid or fandy, the mind 
muft have fome foundation to reft itfelf upon, 
and as I have remarked in another place, it no 
fooner entertains any propofition, but it prefently 
haftens to fome hypothefis to bottom it on ; until 
then it is unquiet and unfettled. So much do our 
own very tempers dilpofe us to a right ufe of our 
underftandings if we would follow as we ihould 
the inclinations of our nature. 

In fome matters of concernment, efpecially thofe 
of religion, men are not permitted to be always 
wavering and uncertain, they muft embrace and 
profefs fome tenets or other; and it would be a 
(hame — nay a contradi£tion too heavy for any one's 
mind to lie conftantly under — for him to pretend 
ferioufly to be perfiiaded of the truth of any reli- 
gion, and yet not to be able to give any reafon of 
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one's belief, or to fay anything for his preference 
of this to any other opinion ; and therefore they 
muft make ufe of ibme principles or other, and 
thofe can be no other than fuch as they have and 
can manage ; and to fay they are not in earned 
perfuaded by them, and do not reft upon thofe 
they make ufe of, is contrary to experience, and 
to allege that they are not mifled when we com* 
plain they are. 

If this be fo, it will be urged, why then do they 
not rather make ufe of fure and unqueftionable 
principles, rather than reft on fuch grounds as may 
deceive them, and will, as is vifible, ferve to fup- 
port error as well as truth ? 

To this I anfwer, the reafon why they do not 
make ufe of better and furer principles is becaufe 
they cannot. But this inability proceeds not from 
want of natural parts — for thofe few whofe cafe 
that is are to be excufed — but for want of ufe and 
exercife. Few men are from their youth accus- 
tomed to ftri£l reafoning, and to trace the depen- 
dence of any truth in a long train of confequences 
to its remote principles, and to obferve its con- 
nection ; and he that by frequent pra<%ice has not 
been ufed to this employment of his underftanding, 
it is no more wonder that he fhould not, when he 
is grown into years, be able to bring his mind to 
it, than that he (hould not be on a fudden able to 
grave or defign, dance on the ropes, or write a 
good hand, who has never pra£tifed either of them. 
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Nay, the moft of men are fo wholly ftrangers 
to this, that they do not fo much as perceive their 
want of it. They defpatch the ordinary bufinefs of 
their callings by rote, as we iay, as they have learned 
it, and if at any time they mifs fuccefs, they im- 
pute it to anything rather than want of thought or 
(kill, that they conclude — becaufe they know no 
better — ^they have in perfe£tion; or, if there be 
any fubjedt that intereft or fancy has recommended 
to their thoughts, their reafoning about it is ftill 
after their own fafhion ; be it better or worfe, it 
ferves their turns, and is the beft they are ac- 
quainted with ; and therefore when they are led 
by it into miftakes, and their bufinefs fucceeds ac- 
cordingly, they impute it to any cro(s accident or 
default of others, rather than to their own want of 
underftanding ; that is what nobody difcovers or 
complains of in himfelf. Whatfoever made his 
bufinefs to mifcarry, it was not want of right 
thought and judgment in himfelf. He fees no fuch 
defe<^ in himfelf, but is fatisfied that he carries on 
his defigns well enough by his own reafoning, or 
at leaft (hould have done, had it not been for un- 
lucky traverfes not in his power. Thus, being 
content with this (hort and very imperfe£t ufe of 
his underftanding, he never troubles himfelf to 
feek out methods of improving his mind, and lives 
all his life without any notion of clofe reafoning, 
in a continued connexion of a long train of con- 
fequences, firom fure foundations, fuch as is requi- 
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fite for the making out, and clearing moft of the 
fpeculative truths moft men own to believe, and 
are moft concerned in. Not to mention here 
what I fliall have occafion to infift on by and by 
more fully, viz. that in many cafes it is not one 
feries of confequences will ferve the turn, but 
many diflFerent and oppofite dedudtions muft be 
examined and laid together before a man can come 
to make a right judgment of the point in queftion. 
What then can be expeded from men that neither 
fee the want of any fuch kind of reafoning as this ; 
nor if they do, know they how to fet about it, or 
could perform it ? You may as well fet a country- 
man who fcarce knows the figures, and never caft 
up a fum of three particulars, to ftate a merchant's 
long account, and find the true balance of it. 

What then fliould be done in the cafe ? I an- 
fwer, we fliould always remember what I iaid 
above, that the faculties of our ibuls are improved 
and made ufefiil to us juft after the &me manner 
as our bodies are. Would you have a man write 
or paint, dance or fence well, or perform any 
other manual operation dexteroufly and with eafe, 
let him have never fo much vigour and adivity, 
fupplenefs and addrefs naturally, yet nobody ex- 
peds this from him unlefs he has been ufed to it, 
and has employed time and pains in fafliioning and 
forming his hand or outward parts to thefe mo- 
tions. Juft fo it is in the mind ; would you have 
a man reafon well you muft ufe him to it betimes. 
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exercife his mind in obferving the conneftion of 
ideas and following them in train. Nothing does 
this better than mathematics ; which therefore I 
think fhould be taught all thofe who have the 
time and opportunity, not fo much to make them 
mathematicians, as to make them reafonable crea- 
tures ; for though we all call ourfelves fb, be- 
caufe we are born to it if we pleafe, yet we may 
truly fay Nature gives us but the feeds of it. We 
are born to be if we pleafe, rational creatures, but 
it is ufe and exercife only that make us ib, and we 
are indeed ib no &rther than induftiy and applica- 
tion have carried us. And therefore in ways of 
reafoning which men have not been ufed to, he 
that will obferve the conclufions they take up, 
muft be fatisfied they are not at all rational. 

This has been the lefs taken notice of, becaufe 
every one in his private affairs ufes fome fort of rea- 
foning or other, enough to denominate him rea- 
fonable. But the miftake is, that he that is found 
reafonable in one thing is concluded to be (b in 
all ; and to think or fay otherwife is thought (b 
unjuft an aiFront, and fo fenfelefs a cenfure, that 
nobody ventures to do it ; it looks like the degra« 
dation of a man below the dignity of his nature. 
It is true that he that reafons well in any one thing 
has a mind naturally capable of reafoning well in 
others, and to the fame degree of ftrength and 
clearnefs, and poffibly much greater, had his un- 
derftanding been fo employed. But it is as true 
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that he who can reafon well to-day about one (brt 
of matters, cannot at all reafon to-day about others, 
though perhaps a year hence he may. But wher- 
ever a man's rational &culty fails him, and will 
not ferve him to reafon, there we cannot fay he is 
rational, how capable foever he may be by time 
and exercife to become fo. 

Try in men of low and mean education, who 
have never elevated their thoughts above the fpade 
and the plough, nor looked beyond the ordinaiy 
drudgery of a day-labourer. Take the thoughts 
of fuch an one ufed for many years to one track ; 
out of that narrow compafs he has been all his life 
confined to, you will find him no more capable of 
reafbning than almofl a perfect natural. Some 
one or two rules, on which their conclufions im- 
mediately depend, you will find in mofl men have 
governed all their thoughts ; thefe, true or falfe, 
have been the maxims they have been guided by. 
Take thefe from them and they are perfedlly at a 
lofs, their compafs and pole-ftar then are gone^ and 
their underflanding is perfectly at a nonplus, and 
therefore they either immediately return to their 
old maxims again as the foundations of all truth to 
them, notwith (landing all that can be faid to (how 
their weaknefs ; or if they give them up to their 
reafons, they with them give up all truth and fur- 
ther inquiry, and think there is no fuch thing as 
certainty. For if you would enlarge their thoughts, 
and fettle them upon more remote and furer prin- 
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ciples, they either cannot eafily apprehend them, 
or if they can, know not what ufe to make of 
them ; for long dedu£l:ions from remote prin- 
ciples is what they have not been ufed to, and 
cannot manage. 

What then, can grown men never be improved 
or enlarged in their underftandings ? I (ay not ib, 
but this I think I may fay, that it will not be done 
without induftry and application, which will re- 
quire more time and pains than grown men, fettled 
in their courfe of life, will allow to it, and there- 
fore very feldom is done. And this very capacity 
of attaining it by ufe and exercife only, brings us 
back to that which I laid down before, that it is 
only pra£ttce that improves our minds as well as 
bodies, and we muft expe£l nothing from our un- 
derftandings any farther than they are perfe£ted 
by habits. 

The Americans are not all born with worfe 
underftandings than the Europeans, though we fee 
none of them have fuch reaches in the arts and 
fciences. And among the children of a poor coun- 
tryman, the lucky chance of education and getting 
into the world gives one infinitely the fuperiority 
in parts over the reft, who continuing at home 
had continued alfo juft of the fame fize with his 
brethren. 

He that has to do with young fcholars, efpecially 
in mathematics, may perceive how their minds 
open by degrees, and how it is exercife alone that 
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opens them. Sometimes they will ftick a long 
tinie at a part of a demonftration, not for want of 
will or application, but really for want of perceiv- 
ing the connefbion of two ideas that, to one whofe 
underftanding is more exercifed, is as vifible as 
anything can be. The fame would be with a 
grown man beginning to ftudy mathematics ; the 
underftanding, for want of ufe, often fticks in very 
plain way, and he himfelf that is fo puzzled, when 
he comes to fee the connection, wonders what it 
was he ftuck at in a cafe fo plain. 

§ VII. Mathematics. — I have mentioned ma- 
thematics as a way to fettle in the mind a habit 
of reafoning clofely and in train ; not that I think 
it necefTary that all men fhould be deep mathema- 
ticians, but that, having got the way of reafoning 
which that ftudy neceftarily brings the mind to, 
they might be able to transfer it to other parts of 
knowledge as they fhall have occafion. For, in 
all forts of reafoning, every fmgle argument fhould 
be managed as a mathematical demonftration ; the 
connection and dependence of ideas (hould be fol- 
lowed until the mind is brought to the fource on 
which it bottoms, and obferves the coherence all 
along, though in ph-oofs of probability one fuch 
train is not enough to fettle the judgment as in 
demonftrative knowledge. 

Where a truth is made out by one demonftra- 
tion, there needs no farther inquiry ; but in pro- 
babilities, where there wants demonftration to es- 
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tablifh the truth beyond doubt, there it is not 
enough to trace one argument to its fource, and 
obferve its ftrength and weaknefs, but all the argu- 
ments, after having been {o examined on both 
fides, muft be laid in balance one againft another, 
and upon the whole the underftanding determine 
its aflent. 

This is a way of reafoning the underftanding 
(hould be accuftomed to, which is (b different 
from what the illiterate are ufed to, that even 
learned men oftentimes feem to have very little or 
no notion of it. Nor is it to be wondered, fince 
the way of difputing in the (chools leads them 
quite away from it, by infifting on one topical ar- 
gument, by the fuccefs of which the truth or falfe- 
hood of the queftion is to be determined, and vic- 
tory adjudged to the opponent or defendant; which 
is all one as if one fhould balance an account by 
one fum charged and difcharged, when there are 
a hundred others to be taken into confideration. 

This, therefore, it would be well if men's minds 
were accuftomed to, and that early, that they 
m^ht not ere£l their opinions upon one fingle 
view, when (o many other are requifite to make 
up the account, and muft come into the reckoning 
before a man can form a right judgment. This 
would enlarge their minds, and give a due freedom 
to their underftandings, that they might not be 
led into error by prefumption, lazinefs, or precipi- 
tancy; for I think nobody can approve fuch a 
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condu£l of the underftanding as ihould miflead it 
from truth, though it be never fo much in fafhion 
to make ufe of it. 

To this, perhaps, it will be objefled, that to 
manage the underftanding as I propofe would re- 
quire every man to be a fcholar, and to be furnifhed 
with all the materials of knowledge, and exercifed 
in all the ways of realbning. To which I anfwer, 
that it is a fhame for thofe that have time and the 
means to attain knowledge, to want any helps or 
affiftance for the improvement of their underftand- 
ings that are to be got, and to fuch I would be 
thought here chiefly to fpeak. Thofe, methinks, 
who by the induftry and parts of their anceftors 
have been fet free from a conftant drudgery to 
their backs and their bellies, fhould beftow fome 
of their (pare time on their heads, and open their 
minds by (bme trials and efTays in all the forts and 
matters of reafbning. I have before mentioned 
mathematics, wherein algebra gives new helps 
and views to the underftanding. If I propofe 
thefe, it is not, as I faid, to make every man a 
thorough mathematician or a deep algebraift ; but 
yet I think the ftudy of them is of infinite ufe even 
to grown men ; firft,by experimentally convincing 
them that, to make any one reafon well, it is not 
enough to have parts wherewith he is fatisfied, 
and that ferve him well enough in his ordinary 
courfe. A man in thofe ftudies will fee that, 
however good he may think his underftanding, 
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yet in many things, and thofe very vifible, it may 
fail him. This would take ofF that prefumption 
that moft men have of themfelves in this part, and 
they would not be fo apt to think their minds 
wanted no helps to enlarge them, that there could 
be nothing addisd to the acutenefs and penetration 
of their underftandings. 

Secondly, the ftudy of mathematics would fhow 
them the neceffity there is in reafoning to feparate 
all the diftin£l ideas, and fee the habitudes that all 
thofe concerned in the prefent inquiry have to one 
another, and to lay by thofe which relate not to 
the proportion in hand, and wholly to leave them 
out of the reckoning. This is that which, in other 
fubjects beftdes quantity, is what is abfolutely re- 
quiftte to juft reafoning, though in them it is not 
fo eafily obferved nor fo carefully pra£bifed. In 
thofe parts of knowledge where it is thought de- 
monftration has nothing to do, men reafon as it 
were in the lump ; and if, upon a fummary and 
confufed view, or upon a partial confideration, they 
can raife the appearance of a probability, they 
ufually reft content, efpecially if it be in a difpute 
where every little ftraw is laid hold on, and every- 
thing that can but be drawn in any way to give 
colour to the argument is advanced with oftenta- 
tion. But that mind is not in a pofture to find 
the truth that does not diftincSUy take all the pa^ts 
afunder, and, omitting what is not at all to the 
point, draw a conclufion from the refult of all the 
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particulars which any way influence it. There is 
another no lefs ufeful habit to be got by an appli* 
cation to mathematical demonftrations, and that 
is of ufing the mind to a long train of confequences ; 
but, having mentioned that already, I fliall not 
again here repeat it. 

As to men whole fortunes and time is narrower, 
what may fuflice them is not of that vaft extent as 
may be imagined, and (b comes not within the 
objection. 

Nobody is under an obligation to know every- 
thing. Knowledge and fcience in general is the 
bufinefs only of thofe who are at eafe and leifure. 
Thofe who have particular callings ought to un* 
derftand them ; and it is no unreafbnable propo(aI, 
nor impoffible to be compafTed, that they (hould 
think and reafon right about what is their daily 
employment. This one cannot think them un- 
capable of, without levelling them with the brutes, 
and charging them with a ftupidity below the rank 
of rational creatures. 

§ VIII. Religion. — Befides his particular call- 
ing, for the fupport of this life, every one has a 
concern in a future life, which he is bound to look 
after. This engages his thoughts in religion ; and 
here it mightily lies upon him to underftand and 
reafon right. Men, therefore, cannot be excufed 
from underftanding the words and framing the 
general notions relating to religion right. The 
one day of feven, befides other days of reft, allows 
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in the Chriftian world time enough for this, had 
they no other idle hours, if they would but make 
ufe of thefe vacancies from their daily labour, and 
apply themfelves to an improvement of knowledge 
with as much diligence as they often do to a great 
many other things that are ufelefs, and had but 
thofe that would enter them, according to their 
feveral capacities, in a right way to this knowledge. 
The original make of their minds is like that of 
other men, and they would be found not to want 
underftanding fit to receive the knowledge of re- 
ligion, if they were a little encouraged and helped 
in it as they fhould be. For there are inftances of 
very mean people who have raifed their minds to 
a great fenfe and underftanding of religion. And 
though thefe have not been fo frequent as could 
be wiftied, yet they are enough to clear that con* 
dition of life from a neceftity of grofs ignorance, 
and to fliow that more might be brought to be ra- 
tional creatures and Chriftians — ^for they can hardly 
be thought really to be fo who, wearing the 
name, know not fo much as the very principles of 
that religion — if due care were taken of them. For, 
if I miftake not, the peafantry lately in France, a 
rank of people under a much heavier preiTure of 
want and poverty than the day-labourers in Eng- 
land, of the reformed religion, underftood it much 
better, and could fay more for it than thofe of a 
higher condition among us. 

But if it ftiall be concluded that the meaner fort 
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of people muft give themfelves up to a brutifh 
ftupidity in the things of their neareft concern-^ 
ment, which I fee no rea(bn for, this excufes not 
thofe of a freer fortune and education, if they neg- 
lect their underftandings, and take no care to em- 
ploy them as they ought, and fet them right in the 
knowledge of thofe things for which principally 
they were given them. At leaft thofe whofe plen* 
tiful fortunes allow them the opportunities and 
helps of improvements, are not ip few but that it 
might be hoped great advancements might be 
made in knowledge of all kinds, efpecially in that 
of the greateft concern and largeft views, if men 
would make a right ufe of their faculties, and ftudy 
their own underftandings. 

§ IX. Ideas. — Outward corporeal objects, that 
conftantly importune our fenfes, and captivate our 
appetites, fail not to fill our heads with lively and 
lafting ideas of that kind. Here the mind needs 
not be fet upon getting greater ftore ; they offer 
themfelves faft enough, and are ufually entertained 
in fuch plenty, and lodged fo carefully, that the 
mind wants room or attention for others that it 
has more ufe and need of^ To fit the underftand- 
ing, therefore, for fuch reafoning as I have been 
above fpeaking of, care (hould be taken to fill it 
with moral and more abftra£i: ideas ; for thefe not 
offering themfelves to the fenfes, but being to be 
framed to the underftanding, people are generally 
fb negledlful of a faculty they are apt to think 
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wants nothing, that I fear moft men's minds are 
more unfurnifhed with fuch ideas than is imagined. 
They often ufe the words, and how can they be 
fufpedied to want the ideas ? what I have faid, in 
the third book of my EJfayy will excufe me from 
any other anfwer to this queftion. But, to con- 
vince people of what moment it is to their under- 
ftandings to be furniihed with fuch abftra£l ideas, 
fleady and fettled in it, give me leave to afk how 
any one fhall be able to know whether he be ob- 
liged to be juft if he has not eftabliflied ideas in 
his mind of obligation and of juftice, fince know- 
ledge confifts in nothing but the perceived agree- 
ment or difagreement of thofe ideas ; and fo of all 
others, the like which concern our lives and man- 
ners. Arid if men do find a difficulty to fee the 
agreement or difagreement of two angles which 
lie before their eyes, unalterable in a diagram, how 
utterly impoffible will it be to perceive it in ideas 
that have no other fenflble objects to reprefent 
them to the mind but founds, with which they 
have no manner of conformity, and therefore had 
need to be clearly fettled in the mind themfelves, 
if we would make any clear judgment about them. 
This, therefore, is one of the firft things the mind 
fhould be employed about in the right condu£l of 
the underilanding, without which it is impoffible 
it fhould be capable of reafbning right about thofe 
matters. But in thefe, and all other ideas, care 
mufl be taken that they harbour no inconfiflencies. 
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and that they have a real exiftence where real ex* 
iftence is fuppofed, and are not mere chimeras 
with a fuppofed exiftence. 

§ X. Prejudicbs. — Every one is forward to 
complain of the prejudices that miflead other men 
or parties, as if he were free, and had none of his 
own. This being objected on all fldes, it is agreed 
that it is a fault and a hinderance to knowledge. 
What now is the cure ? No other but this, that 
every man (hould let alone others' prejudices, and 
examine his own. Nobody is convinced of his by 
the accufation of another ; he recriminates by the 
fame rule and is clear. The only way to remove 
this great caufe of ignorance and error out of the 
world is for every one impartially to examine him- 
felf. If others will not deal fairly with their own 
minds, does that make my errors truths, or ought 
it to make me in love with them, and willing to 
impofe on myfelf ? If others love catarads on their 
eyes, ihould that hinder me from couching of mine 
as (bon as I could? Every one declares againft 
blindnefs, and yet who almoft is not fond of that 
which dims his fight, and keeps the clear light out 
of his mind, which fhould lead him into truth and 
knowledge? Falfe or doubtfiil pofltions, relied 
upon as unqueftionable maxims, keep thofe in the 
dark from truth who build on them. Such are 
ufually the prejudices imbibed from education, 
party, reverence, fafhion, intereft, &c. This is 
the mote which every one fees in his brother's eye> 

D 
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but never regards the beam in his own. For who 
is there almoft that is ever brought ^rly to exa- 
mine his own principles, and fee whether they are 
fuch as will bear the trial ? but yet this fhould be 
one of the Arft things every one fhould fet about^ 
and be fcrupulous in, who would rightly condufl 
his underftanding in the fearch of truth and know- 
ledge. 

To thofe who are willing to get rid of this great 
hinderance of knowledge — for to fuch only I write 
•^to thofe who would fliake oiFthis great and dan* 
gerous impoftor prejudice^ who drefles up falfehood 
in the likenefs of truth, and fo dexteroufly hood- 
winks men's. minds as to keep them in the dark 
with a belief that they are more in the light than 
any that do not fee with their eyes, I (hall ofFer 
this one mark whereby prejudice may be known. 
He that is ftrongly of any opinion muft fuppofe, 
unlefs he be felf-condemned, that his perfuaiion 
is built upon good grounds, and that his aflent is 
no greater than what the evidence of the truth he 
holds forces him to, and that they are arguments, 
and not inclination or fancy, that make him (b 
confident and pofitive in his tenets. Now, if 
after. all his profefHon he cannot bear any oppofi- 
tion to his opinion, if he cannot fo much as give 
a patient hearing, much lefs examine and weigh 
the arguments on the other fide, does he not 
plainly confefs it is prejudice governs him? And 
it is not the evidence of truth, but fome lazy anti* 
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cipation, (bme beloved prefumption, that he defires 
to reft undifturbed in. For if what he holds be 
as he gives out, well fenced with evidence, and he 
fees it to be true, what need he fear to put it to 
the proof? If his opinion be fettled upon a firm 
foundation, if the arguments that fupport it, and 
have obtained his aflent, be clear, good, and con- 
vincing, why fhould he be (hy to have it tried 
whether they be proof or not ? He whofe aflent 
,goes beyond his evidence owes this excefi of his 
adherence only to prejudice, and does, in efied, 
own it when he refufes to hear what is oiFered 
againft it, declaring thereby that it is not evidence 
he feeks, but the quiet enjoyment of the opinion 
he is fond of, with a forward condemnation of all 
that may ftand in oppofition to it, unheard and 
unexamined ; which, what is it but prejudice ? 
^* Qui asquum ftatuerit parte inauditd altera, etiam 
fi aequum ftatuerit baud sequus fuerit." He 
that would acquit himfelf in this cafe as a lover 
of truth, not giving way to any preoccupation or 
bias that may miflead him, muft do two things 
that are not very common nor very ea(y. 

§ XI. Indiff£RENCY. — Firft, he muft not be 
in love with any opinion, or wifh it to be true, until 
he knows it to be fo, and then he will not need to 
wifh it; for nothing that. is falfe can deferye our 
good wifhes, nor a defire that it fhould have the 
place and force of truth — and yet nothing is more 
frequent than this. . Men are fond of certain tenets 
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upon no other evidence but re{pe£t and cuftom, 
and think they muft maintain them, or all is gone, 
though they have never examined the ground they 
ftand on, nor have ever made them out to them- 
felves, or can make them out to others. We 
fhould contend earneftly for the truth ; but we 
fhould firft be Aire that it is truth, or elfe we fight 
againft God, who is the Grod of truth, and do the 
work of the devil^ who is the father and propa- 
gator of lies ; and our zeal, though never fb warm^ 
will not excufe us— for this is plainly prejudice. 

§ XII. Examine. — Secondly, he muft do that 
which he will find himfelf very averfe to, as judg- 
ing the thing unnecefTary, or himfelf incapable of 
doing of it. He muft try whether his principles be 
certamly true or not, and how far he may (afely 
rely upon them. This, whether fewer have the 
heart or the fkill to do, I {hall not determine ; but 
this I am fure, this is that which every one ought 
to do who profefTes to love truth, and would not 
impofe upon himfelf, which is a furer way to be 
made a fool of than by being expofed to the fb- 
phiftry of others. The difpofltion to put any cheat 
upon ourfelves works conftantly, and we are 
pleafed with it, but are impatient of being bantered 
or mifled by others^ The inability I here fpeak 
of is not any natural defeft that makes men inca- 
pable of examining their own principles. To fuch, 
rules of conducing their underftandings are ufele^ 
and that is the cafe of veiy few. The great number 
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is of thofe whom the ill habit of never exerting 
their thoughts has difabled : the powers, of their 
minds are ftarved by difufe, and have loft that 
reach and ftrength which Nature fitted them to 
receive from exercife. Thofe who are in a con- . 
dition to learn the firft rules of plain arithmetic, 
and could be brought to caft up an ordinary fum, 
are capable of this, if they had but accuftomed 
their minds to reafoning. But they that have 
wholly negleded the exercife of their underftand- 
ings in this way, will be very far, at firft, from 
being able to do it, and as unfit for it as one un- 
pradtifed in figures to caft up a fliop-book, and 
perhaps think it as ftrange to be fet about it. And 
yet it muft, neverthelefs, be confefTed to be a 
wrong ufe of our underftandings to build our tenets 
— in things where we are concerned to hold the 
truth — upon principles that may lead us into eitor. 
We take our principles at haphazard upon truft, 
and without ever having examined them, and then 
believe a whole fyftem upon a prefumption that 
they are true and folid ; and what is all this but 
childifh, fhameful, fenfelefs credulity ? 

In thefe two things, viz. an equal indifFerency 
for all truth, I mean the receiving it in the love 
of it as truth, but not loving it for any other rea(bn 
before we know it to be true ; and in the exami-s. 
nation of our principles, and not receiving any for 
fuch, nor building on them, until we are fully con« ' 
vinced, as rational creatures, of their folidity, truth. 
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and certainty, confifts that freedom of the under- 
flanding which is neceflary to a rational creature, 
and without which it is not truly an underftanding. 
It is conceit, &ncy, extravagance, anything rathet 
than underftanding, if it muft be under the con- 
ftraint of receiving and holding opinions by the 
authority of an3rthing but their own, not fancied, 
but perceived, evidence. This was rightly called 
impofition, and is of all other the worft and moft 
dangerous fort of it« For we impofe upon our- 
felves, which is the ftrongeft impofition of all 
others ; and we impofe upon ourfelves in that part 
which ought, with the greateft care, to be kept 
free from all impofition. The world is apt to caft 
great blame on thofe who have an indifierency for 
opinions, efpecially in religion* I fear this is the 
foundation of great error and worfe confequences* 
To be indifferent which of two opinions is true^ 
is the right temper of the mind that preferves it 
from being impofed on, and difpofes it to examine 
with that indifFerency, until it has done its beft to 
find the truth, and this is the only dired and fafe 
way to it. But to be indifferent whether we em- 
brace falfehood for truth or no, is the great road 
to error. Thofe who are not indifferent which 
opinion is true, are guilty of this ; they fuppofe, 
without examining, that what they hold is true, 
and then think they ought to be zealous for it. 
Thofe, it is plain, by their warmth and eagernefs, 
are not indifferent for their own bpinions, but. 
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methinlcs, are veqr liidifFerent whether they be 
true or iaUe, fince they cannot endure to have 
any doubts raifed or objeAions made againft them \ 
and it is vifible they never have made any them* 
lelves, and fo, never having examined them, know 
not, nor are concerned, as they fhould be, to know 
whether they be true or falfe. 

Thefe are the common and moft general mif* 
carriages which I think men fhould avoid or rec- 
tify in a right condud of their underftandings, and 
Should be particularly taken care of in education. 
The bufinefs whereof, in re(pe£t of knowledge, is 
not, as I think, to perfed a learner in all or any 
one of the fciences, but to give his mind that 
freedom, that di(pofition, and thofe habits that may 
enable him to attain any part of knowledge he 
ihaU apply himielf to, or ftand in need o^ in the 
future courie of his life. 

This, and this only, is well principling, and not 
the inflilling a reverence and veneration for cer- 
tain dogmas, under the ipecious title of principles, 
which are often fo remote from that truth and 
evidence which belong to principles, that they 
ought to be rejeded as falfe and erroneous, and is 
often the caufe, to men fo educated, when they 
come abroad into the world, and find they cannot 
maintain the principles fo taken up and refted in^ 
to cafl ofFall principles, apd turn perfed fceptics, 
regardlefe of knowledge and virtue. 

There are feveral weaknefles and defe^ in the 
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underftanding, either from the natural temper of 
the mind, or ill habits taken up, which hinder it 
in its progrefs to knowledge. Of thefe there are 
as many poffibly to be found, if the mind were 
thoroughly ftudied, as there are diieafes of the 
body, each whereof clogs and difables the under-^ 
(landing to fome degree, and therefore deferve to 
be looked after and cured. I fhall fet down fbme 
few, to excite men, efpecially thofe who mak& 
knowledge their bufinefs, to look into themfelves, 
and obferve whether they do not indulge fome 
weaknefs, allow fome mifcarriages in the manage- 
ment of their intelledlual faculty, which is preju-< 
dicial to them in the fearch of truth. 

§ XIII. Observation. — Particular matters of 
fa6t are the* undoubted foundations on which our 
civil and natural knowledge is built ; the benefit 
the underftanding makes of them is to draw from 
them conclufions, which may be as (landing rules 
of knowledge, and confequently of practice. The 
mind often makes not that benefit it fhould of 
the information it receives from the accounts of 
civil or natural hiflorians, in being too forward, ok 
too flow, in making obfervations on the particular 
fads recorded in them. 

There are thofe who are very affiduous in read- 
ing, and yet do not much advance their know- 
ledge by it. They are delighted with the ftories 
that are told, and perhaps can tell them again, for. 
they make all they read nothing but hiflory to 
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themfelves ; but not refle<^ing on it, not making 
to themfelves obfervations from what they read, 
they are very little improved by all that crowd 6f 
particulars that either pafs through or lodge them- 
felves in their underftandings. They dream on m 
a conftant courfe of reading and cramming them- 
felves; but not digefting anything, it produces 
nothing but a heap of crudities. 

If their memories retain well, one may fay they 
have the materials of knowledge, but, like thofer 
for building, they are of no advantage if there be 
no other ufe made of them but to let them lie 
heaped up together, Oppoiite to thefe there are 
others who lofe the improvement they fhould make 
of qtiatters of fa£l by a quite contrary conduct. 
They are apt to draw general conclufions, and 
raife axioms from every particular they meet with. 
Thefe make as little true benefit of hiftory as the 
Other— nay, being of forward and aftive (pirits, re- 
ceive more harm by it ; it being of worfe confe- 
quence to fteer one's thoughts by a wrong rule 
than to have none at all, error doing to bufy men 
much more harm than ignorance to the flow and 
flu^fh. Between thefe, thofe feem to do beft 
who, taking material and ufeful hints, fometimes 
from iingle matters of faft, carry them in their 
minds to be judged of by what they ihall find in 
hiftoTy to confirm or reverfe thefe imperfe£t ob« 
fervations, which may be eflablifhed into rules fit 
to be relied on, when they are juflified by a fuf£- 
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cient and wary induAion of particulars. He that 
makes no fuch refledions on what he reads only 
loads his mind with a rhapfody of tales fit in winter 
nights for the entertainment of others ; and he 
that will improve every matter ofhQt into a maxim 
will abound in contrary obfervations, that can be 
of no other ufe but to perplex and pudder him if 
he compares them; or elfe to mifguide him, if he 
gives himfelf up to the authority of that which, 
for its novelty, or for fome other fancy, beft pleafes 
him. 

§ XIV. Bias. — Next to thefe we may place 
thofe who fuflFer their own natural tempers and 
paffions they are pofleiTed with to influence their 
judgments, efpecially of men and things that may 
any way relate to their prefent circumftances and 
intereft. Truth is all Ample, all pure, will bear 
no mixture of anything elfe with it. It is rigid 
and inflexible to any bye interefts ; and fo (hould 
the underftanding be, whofe ufe and excellency 
lie in conforming itielf to it. To think of every- 
thing juft as it is in itielf is the proper bufinefs of the 
underftanding, though it be not that which men 
always employ it to. This all men, at firft hear- 
ing, allow is the right ufe every one fhould make 
of his underftanding. Nobody will be at fuch an 
open defiance with common fenfe, as to profeis 
that we fhould not endeavour to know and think 
of things as they are in themfelves, and yet there 
is nothing more frequent than to do the contrary ; 
and men are apt to excufe themfelves, and think 
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they have reafon to do fo, if they have but a pre- 
tence that it is for God, or a good caufe, that is^ 
in effed, for themfelves, their own perfiiafion, or 
party ; for to thofe, in their turns, the feveral feds 
of men, efpecially in matters of religion, entitle 
God and a good caufe. But God requires not 
men to wrong or mifiife their faculties for him, 
nor to lie to others or themfel ves for his fiike, which 
they purpofely do who will not fuffer their under- 
flandings to have right conceptions of the things 
propofed to them, and defignedly reftrain them- 
ielves from having juft thoughts of everything, as 
far as they are concerned to inquire. And as for 
a good caufe, that needs not foch ill helps ; if it be 
good, truth will fupport it, and it has no need of 
fallacy or falfehood. 

§ XV. Arguments. — Very much of kin to 
this is the hunting after arguments to make good 
one fide of a queftion, and wholly to negled and 
refiife thofe which favour the other fide. What 
is this but wilfully to mi%uide the underfhmding, 
and is fo hx from giving truth its due value that 
it wholly debafes it: e^oufe opinions that befl 
comport with their power, profit, or credit, and 
then feek arguments to fupport them! Truth, 
light[ed] upon this way, is of no more avail to us 
than error ; for what is fo taken up by us may be 
falfe as well as true, and he has npt done his duty 
who has thus flumbled upon truth in his way to 
preferment. 

There is another, but more innocent way of 
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colle£ling arguments, ytry familiar among bookifli 
men, which is to furniih themfelves with the ar- 
guments they meet with pro and con in the quef- 
tions they ftudy. This helps them not to judge 
right, nor argue ftrongly, but only to talk copioufly^ 
on either flde, without being fteady and fettled in 
their own judgments ; for fuch arguments, gathered 
from other men's thoughts, floating only in the 
memory, are there ready indeed to fupply copious 
talk with fome appearance of reafon, but are far 
from helping us to judge right. Such variety of 
arguments only diftracfl the underftanding that re- 
lies on them, unlefe it has gone farther than fuch 
a fuperficial way of examining; this is to quit 
truth for appearance, only to ferve our vanity. 
The fure and only way to get true knowledge is 
to form in our' minds clear fettled notions of things, 
with names annexed to thofe determined ideas. 
Thefe we are to coniider, and with their feveral 
relations and habitudes, and not amufe ourfelves 
with floating names and words of indetermined 
flgnification, which we can ufe in feveral fenfes to 
ferve a turn. It is in the perception of the habi- 
tudes and refpe(^s our ideas have one to another 
that real knowledge confifts; and when a man 
once perceives how far they agree or difagree one 
with another, he will be able to judge of what, 
other people fay, and will not need to be led by. 
the arguments of others, which are many of them 
nothing but plaufible fophiftry. This will teach 
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him to ftate the queftion right, and fee whereon it 
turns ; and thus he will ftand upon his own legs, 
and know by his own underftanding. Whereas, 
by colleding and learning arguments by heart he 
will be but a retainer to others ; and when any 
one queftions the foundations they are built upon, 
he will be at a nonplus, and be fain to give up his 
implicit knowledge. 

I XVI. Haste. — Labour for labour fake is 
againft nature. The underftanding, as well as 
all the other faculties, choofes always the ihorteft 
way to its end, would prefently obtain the know- 
ledge it is about, and then fet upon (bme new in- 
quiry. But this, whether lazinefs or hafte, often 
mifleads it and makes it content itfelf with im- 
proper ways of fearch, and fuch as will not ferve 
the turn. Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, 
when teftimony, of right, has nothing to do, be- 
caufe it is eafier to believe than to be fcientifically 
inftruded. Sometimes it contents itfelf with one 
argument, and refts fatisfied with that, as it were 
a demonftration ; whereas the thing under proof 
is not capable of demonftration, and therefore 
muft be fubmitted to the trial of probabilities, and 
all the material arguments pro and con be examined 
and brought to a balance. In ibme cafes, the 
mind is determined by probable topics in inquiries 
where demonftration may be had. All thefe, and 
feveral others, which lazinefs, impatience, cuftom, 
and want of ufe and attention, lead men into, are 
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mifapplications of the underftanding in the fearch 
of truth. In every queftion the nature and manner 
of the proof it is capable of ihould firft be confi- 
dered, to make our inquiry fuch as it fhould be. 
This would fave a great deal of frequently mifem- 
ployed pains, and lead us fooner to that difcovery 
and poflTei&on of truth we are capable of. The 
multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially frivo- 
lous ones, fuch as are all that are merely verbal, 
is not only loft labour, but cumbers the memory 
to no purpofe, and ferves only to hinder it from 
feizing and holding of the truth in all thofe cafes 
which are capable of demonftration. In fuch a 
way of proof the truth and certainty is feen, and 
the mind fully poflefTes itfelf of it ; when^ in the 
other way of afTent, it only hovers about it — is 
amufed with uncertainties. In this fuperiicial way, 
indeed, the mind is capable of more variety of 
plauflble talk, but is not enlarged, as it fhould be, 
in its knowledge. It is to this fame hafte and im- 
patience of the mind alfo, that a not due tracing 
of the arguments to their true foundation is owing ; 
men fee a little, prefume a great deal, and (b jump 
to the conclufion. This is a fhort way to fancy 
and conceit, and, if firmly embraced, to opinia- 
trity, but is certainly the fartheft way about to 
knowledge. For he that will know muft, by the 
connection of the proofs, fee the truth and the 
ground it flands on ; and therefore, if he has, for 
hafte, fkipped over what he ftiould have examined. 
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he mufl begin and go over all again, or elfe he 
will never come to knowledge. 

§ XVII. Desultory. — Another fault, of as ill 
confequence as this, which proceeds al(b from 
lazinefs with a mixture of vanity, is the fkipping 
from one fort of knowledge to another. Some 
men's tempers are quickly weary of any one thing. 
Conflancy and af&duity are what they cannot bear : 
the fame fludy, long continued in, is as intolerable 
to them as the appearing long in the fame clothes 
or fafhion is to a court lady. 

§ XVIII. Smattering. — Others, that they may 
feem univerfally knowing, get a little fmattering 
in everything. Both thefe may fill their heads 
with fuperficial notions of things, but are very 
much out of the way of attaining truth or know- 
ledge. 

§ XIX. Universality. — I do not here fpeak 
s^infl the taking a tafte of every fort of know- 
ledge ; it is certainly very ufeful and necefTary to 
form the mind, but then it mufl be done in a dif^ 
ferent way and to a different end. Not for talk 
and vanity to fill the head with (hreds of all kinds, 
that he who is pofTefTed of fuch a frippexy may 
be able to match the difcourfes of all he fhall meet 
with, as if nothing could come amifs to him, and 
his head was fo well a flored magazine that no- 
thing could be propofed which he was not mafler 
of, and was readily furnifhed to entertain any one 
on. This is an excellency indeed, and a great 
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one too, to have a real and true knowledge in all 
or moft of the objedls of contemplation. But it 
is what the mind of one and the fame man can 
hardly attain unto, and the inftances are fo few of 
thofe who have in any meafure approached towards 
it, that I know not whether they are to be propofed 
as examples in the ordinary condudl of the under- 
ftanding. For a man to underftand fiiUy the bu- 
finefs of his particular calling in the common* 
wealth, and of religion, which is his calling as he 
is a man in the world, is ufually enough to take 
up his whole time ; and there are few that inform 
themfelves in thefe, which is every man's proper 
and peculiar bufmefs, fo to the bottom as they 
fhould do. But though this be fo, and there are 
very few men that extend their thoughts towards 
univedal knowledge, yet I do not doubt but if the 
right way were taken, and the methods of inquiry 
were ordered as they (hould be, men of little bu- 
finefs and great leifure might go a great deal farther 
in it than is ufually done. To return to the bufi- 
neis in hand, the end and ufe of a little infight in 
thofe parts of knowledge which are not a man's 
proper bufinefs, is to accuftom our minds to all 
forts of ideas, and the proper ways of examining 
their habitudes and relations. This gives the 
mind a freedom, and the exercifing the under- 
ftanding in the feveral ways of inquiry and reaibn- 
ing which the moft fkilful have made ufe of 
teaches the mind fagacity and warinefs, and a fup- 
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plenefs to apply itfelf more clofely and dexteroufljr 
to the bents and turns of the matter in all its r&* 
fearches. Befides, this univerfal tafte of all the 
fciences,. with an indifferency before the mind is 
pofTeiTed with any one in particular, and grown 
into love and admiration of what is made its dar- 
ling, will prevent another evil very commonly to 
be obferved in thofe who have from the beginning 
been ieaibned only by one part of knowledge* 
Let a man be given up to the contemplation of 
one fort of knowledge, and that will become every- 
thing. The mind will take fuch a tindlure from 
a familiarity with that obje£l, that everything elfe, 
how remote foever, will be brought under the 
lame view. A metaphyfician will bring ploughing 
and gardening immediately to abftra£t notions; 
the hiilory of Nature fhall fignify nothing to him« 
An alchymift, on the contrary, fhall reduce divi^ 
nity to the maxims of his laboratory, explain mo- 
rality by fal^ fulphur^ and mercury^ and allegorize 
the Scripture itfelf, and the facred myfleries 
thereof, into the philofopher's flone. And I 
heard once a man, who had a more than ordi- 
nary excellency in mufic, ferioufly accommodate 
Mofes' feven days of the firfl week to the notes 
of mufic, as if from thence had been taken the 
meafure and method of the creation. It is of no 
fmall confequence to keep the mind from fuch a 
pofTef&on, which I think is befl done by giving it 
a fair and equal view of the whole intelle&ual 
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world, wherein it may fee the order, rank, and 
beauty of the whole, and give a juft allowance to 
the diftindl provinces of the feveral fciences in the 
due order and ufefulnefs of each of them. 

If this be that which old men will not think 
neceflary, nor be eafily brought to, it is fit, at 
leaft, that it (hould be pradifed in the breeding of 
the young. The bufinefs of education, as I have 
already obferved, is not, as I think, to make them 
perfe£l in any one of the fciences, but fo to open 
and diipofe their minds as may bed make them 
capable of any when they (hall apply themfelves 
to it. If men are for a long time accuftomed 
only to one fort or method of thoughts, their minds 
grow ftifF in it, and do not readily turn to another. 
It is, therefore, to give them this freedom that I 
think they (hould be made look into all forts of 
knowledge, and exercife their underftandings in fb 
wide a variety and ftock of knowledge. But I do 
not propofe it as a variety and ftock of knowledge, 
but a variety and freedom of thinking — as an 
increafe of the powers and activity of the mind, 
not as an enlargement of its poiTeffions. 

§ XX. Reading. — This is that which I think 
great readers are apt to be miftaken in. Thofe 
who have read of everything are thought to under- 
ft and everything too; but it is not always fo. 
Reading furnifties the mind only with materials of 
knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. We are of the ruminating kind, and it is 
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not enough to cram ourfelves with a great load of 
coUeftions : unlefs we chew them over again, they 
will not give us ftrength and nouriihment. There 
are indeed, in fome writers, vifible inftances of 
deep thought, clofe and acute reafoning, and ideas 
well purfued. The light thefe would give would 
be of great ufe, if their readers would obferve and 
imitate them ; all the reft, at beft, are but parti- 
culars fit to be turned into knowledge ; but that 
can be done only by our own meditation, and ex- 
amining the reach, force, and coherence of what 
is faid ; and then, as far as we apprehend and fee 
the connection of ideas, fo far it is ours : without 
that, it is but fo much loofe matter floating in our 
brain. The memory may be ftored, but the judg- 
ment is little better, and the ftock of knowledge 
not increafed by being able to repeat what others 
have faid, or produce the arguments we have 
found in them. Such a knowledge as this is but 
knowledge by hearfay, and the oftentation of it is,, 
at beft, but talking by rote, and very often upon 
weak and wrong principles. For all that is to be 
found in books is not built upon true foundations, 
nor always rightly deduced from the principles it 
is pretended to be built on. Such an examen 
as is requifite to difcover that, every reader's mind 
is not forward to make ; efpecially in thofe who 
have given themfelves up to a party, and only 
hunt for what they can fcrape together that may 
favour and fupport the tenets of it. Such men 
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wilfully exclude themfelves from truth and from 
all true benefit to be received by reading. Others, 
of more indifFerency, often want attention and in- 
duftry. The mind is backward in itfelf to be at 
the pains to trace every argument to its original, 
and to fee upon what bafis it ftands, and how 
firmly ; but yet it is this that gives (b much the 
advantage to one man more than another in read- 
ing. The mind fhould, by fevere rules, be tied 
down to this at firft uneafy talk ; ufe and exercife 
will give it facility. So that thofe who are accuf- 
tomed to it, readily, as it were with one caft of 
the eye, take a view of the argument, and pre- 
fently, in moil cafes, fee where it bottoms. Thofe 
who have got this faculty, one may fay, have got 
the true key of books, and the clue to lead them 
through the mizmaze of variety of opinions and 
authors to truth and certainty. This young be- 
ginners fhould be entered in and (bowed the ufe 
of, that they might profit by their reading. Thofe 
who are ftrangers to it will be apt to think it too 
great a clog in the way of men's ftudies, and they 
will fufped they (hall make but fmall progrefs if, 
in the books they read, they mufl fhind to examine 
and unravel every argument, and follow it flep by 
flep up to its original. 

I anfwer, this is a good objedion, and ought to 
weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned for 
much talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing 
to fiiy to it. But I am here inquiring into the 
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condu6l of the underftanding in its progrefs to* 
wards knowledge ; and, to thofe who aim at that, 
I may fay that he who fair and foftly goes fteadily 
forward in a courfe that points right, will fooner 
be at his journey's end than he that runs after 
every one he meets, though he gallop all day full 
fpeed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking 
on and profiting by what we read will be a clog 
and rub to any one only in the beginning ; when 
cuftom and exercife have made it familiar, it will 
be deipatched, in moft occafions, without refting 
or interruption in the courfe of our reading* The 
motions and views of a mind exercifed that \^ay 
are wonderfully quick ; and a man ufed to fuch (brt 
of refle£lions fees as much, at one glimpfe, as 
would require a long difcourfe to lay before another 
and make out in an entire and gradual dedu£lion. 
Beiides that, when the iirft difficulties are over, 
the delight and fenfible advantage it brings might- 
ily encourage and enliven the mind in read- 
ing, which without this is very improperly called 
ftudy. 

§ XXI. Intermediate principles* — As a 
help to this, I think it may be propofed that, for 
the faving the long progreffion of the thoughts to 
remote and firft principles in every cafe, the mind 
ihould provide itfelf feveral ftages ; that is to (ay, 
intermediate principles, which it might have re- 
courib to in the examining thofe pofitions that 
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come in its way. Thefe, though they are not 
felf-evident principles, yet if they have been made 
out from them by a wary and unqueftionable dei- 
du£tion, may be depended on as certain and infal* 
lible truths, and ferve as unqueftionable truths to 
prove other points depending on them by a nearer 
and fhorter view than remote and general maxims* 
Thefe may ferve as landmarks to (how what lies 
in the dire£t way of truth, or is quite befides it. 
And thus mathematicians do, who do not, in every 
new problem, run it back to the iirft axioms 
through all the whole train of intermediate propo* 
fitions. Certain theorems, that they have fettled 
to.themfelves upon fure demonftration, ferve to 
refolve to them multitudes of propofitions which 
depend on them, and are as firmly made out from 
thence as if the mind went afreih over every link 
of the whole chain that ties them to firft felf-evi-^ 
dent principles. Only in other fciences great 
care is to be taken that they eftablifh thofe inters 
mediate principles with as much caution, exa£l« 
nefs, and indifFerency, as mathematicians ufe in 
the fettling any of their great theorems. When 
this is not done, but men take up the principles in 
this or that fcience upon credit, inclination, intereft, 
fffr. in hafte, without due examination and moft 
unqueftionable proof, they lay a trap for them-* 
felves, and as much as in them lies captivate their 
underftandings to miftake, falfehood, and error. 
§ XXII. Partiality .-^As there is apartiality 
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to opinions, which, as we have already obferved, 
is apt to miflead the underftanding, fb there is 
often a partiality to ftudies, which is prejudicial 
alio to knowledge and improvement. Thofe fci- 
ences which men are particularly verfed in they 
are apt to value and extol \ as if that part of know-> 
ledge which every one has acquainted himfelf with 
were that alone which was worth the having, and 
all the reft were idle and empty amufements, com** 
paratively of no ufe or importance. This is the 
efte£l of ignorance and not knowledge — the being 
vainly puffed up with a flatulency arifing from a 
Weak and narrow comprehenfion. It is not amifs 
that every one ftiould reliih the fcience that he has' 
made his peculiar ftudy ; a view of its beauties^ 
and a fenfe of its ufefulnefs, carry a man on with 
the more delight and warmth in the purfuit and 
improvement of it. But the contempt of all other 
knowledge, as if it were nothing in comparifon of 
law or phyiic, of aftronomy or chemiftry, or per- 
haps fome yet meaner part of knowledge, wherein 
I have got fome fmattering or am fomewhat ad-» 
vanced, is not only the mark of a vain or little 
mind, but does this prejudice in the condud of 
the underftandingy that it coops it up within nar-> 
row bounds, and hinders it from looking abroad 
into other provinces of the intelleAual worlds 
more beautiful, poffibly, and . more fruitful than 
that which it had until then laboured in ; wherein 
it might, find, befides new knowledge,, ways or 
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hints whereby it might be enabled the better td 
cultivate its own. 

§ XXIII. Theology. — There is indeed one 
fcience, as they are now diftinguiflied, incom-^ 
parably above all the reft, where it is not by cor- 
ruption narrowed into a trade or hSdon for mean 
or ill ends and fecular interefts — I mean theology ; 
which, containing the knowledge of God and his 
creatures, our duty to him and our fellow-crea-* 
tures, and a view of our prefent and future ftate, 
is the comprehenfion of all other knowledge di- 
re£led to its true end, i.i, the honour and venera- 
tion of the Creator and the happineis of mankindi 
This is that noble ftudy which is every man's 
duty, and every one that can be called a rational 
creature is capable of. The works of Nature and 
the words of Revelation difplay it to mankind in 
chara£ters (o large and viftble, that thofe who are 
not quite blind may in them read and fee the firft 
principles and moft neceflary parts of it ; and from 
thence, as they have time and induftry, may be 
enabled to go on to the more abftrufe parts of it, 
and penetrate into thofe infinite depths filled with 
the treafures of wifdom and knowledge. This is 
that fcience which would truly enlarge men's 
minds, were it ftudied, or permitted to be ftudied 
everywhere with that freedom, love of truth, and 
charity which it teaches, and were not made, con- 
trary to its nature, the occafion of ftrife, fadion, 
malignity, and narrow impoiitions* I (ball fay na 
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more here of this, but that it is undoubtedly a 
wrong ufe of my underftanding to make it the 
rule and meafure of another man's ; a ufe which 
it is neither fit for nor capable of« 

§ XXIV. Partiality. — ^This partiality, where 
it is not permitted an authority to rendbr all other 
ftudies infignificant or contemptible, \i often in*- 
dulged ib ikr as to be relied upon and made ufe of 
in other parts of knowledge to which it does not 
at all belong, and wherewith it has no manner of 
affinity. Some men have fb ufed their heads to 
mathematical figures that, giving a preference to 
the methods of that fcience, they introduce lines 
and diagrams into their fludy of divinity or politic 
inquiries, as if nothing could be known without 
them ; and others, accuflomed to retired fpecula* 
tions, run natural philoibphy into metaphyfical no^ 
tions and the abftra£l generalities of logic; and 
how often may one meet with religion and mora-^ 
lity treated of in the terms of the laboratory, and 
thought to be improved by the methods and no- 
tions of chemiflry. But he that will take care of 
the condu£l of his underftanding, to direA it right 
to the knowledge of things, muft avoid thofe un- 
due mixtures, and not by a fondnefs for what he 
has found ufefiil and necefTary in one transfer it to 
another fcience, where it ferves only to perplex 
and confound the underfbinding. It is a certain 
truth that *^ res nolunt male adminiftrari ;'' it is no 
lefs certain^ ^^ res nolunt male intelligi." Things 
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themfelves are to be confidered as they are in 
themfelves, and then they will (bow us in what 
way they are to be underftood. For, to have right 
conceptions about them, we muft bring our un- 
derftandings to the inflexible natures and unalter- 
able relations of things, and not endeavour tb 
bring things to any preconceived notions of our 
own. 

There is another partiality very commonly ob- 
fervable in men of ftudy, no leis prejudici^ nor 
ridiculous than the former ; and that is a fantaftical 
and wild attributing all knowledge to the ancients 
alone, or to^the moderns. This raving upon an* 
tiquity, in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily 
defcribed and expofed in one of his fatires. The 
fame fort of madnefs may be found in reference to 
all the other fciences. Some will not admit an 
opinion not authorized by men of old, who were 
then all giants in knowledge : nothing is to be 
put into the treafury of truth or knowledge which 
has not the ftamp of Greece or Rome upon it j 
and fince their days will fcarqe allow that men 
have been able to fee, think, or write. Others, 
with a like extravagancy, contemn all that the an* 
cients have left us, and, being taken with the mo- 
fdern inventions and difcoveries, lay by all that 
went before ; as if whatever is called old muft 
have the decay of time upon it, and truth too were 
liable to mould and rottennefs. Men, I think^ 
have been much the fame for natural endowment$ 
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in all times. Faihion, difcipline, and education, 
have put eminent difFerences in the ages of feverai 
countries, and made one generation much differ 
from another in arts and fciences. But truth i$ 
always the fame : time alters it not ; nor is it the 
better or worfe for being of ancient or piodern trar 
dition. Many were eminent, in former ages of 
the world, for their difcovery and delivery of it % 
but though the knowledge they have left us be 
worth our ftudy, yet they exhaufted not all its 
treafure; they left a great deal for the induftry 
and fagacity of after ages, and fo fhall we. That 
.was once new to them which any one now re- 
ceives with veneration for its antiquity — nor was 
it the worfe for appearing as a novelty ; and that 
which is now embraced for its newnefs, will to 
pofterity be old — but not thereby be lefs true or 
lefs genuine. There Is no occafion, on this ac«- 
count, to oppofe the ancients and the moderns to 
one another, or to be fqueamifh on either fide* 
He that wifely condu<^s his mind in the purfuit of 
knowledge, will gather what lights and get what 
helps he can, from either, of them from whom 
they are beft to be had, without adoring the errors 
or rejedling the truths which he may find mingle^ 
in them. 

Another partiality may be obferved ; in fome tp 
vulgar, in others to heterodox tenets. Some arp 
apt to conclude that what is the common opinion 
cannot hut be trueifo many men's eyes, they 
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think, cannot but fee right; (o many men's un- 
derftandings of all forts cannot be deceived ; and 
therefore will not venture to look beyond the re- 
ceived notions of the place and age, nor have (b 
prefumptuous a thought as to be wifer than their 
neighbours* They are content to go with the 
crowd, and (b go eafily, which they think is going 
right, or at leaft ferves them as welL But how- 
ever ^^ vox populi vox Dei'' has prevailed as a 
maxim, yet I do not remember wherever God de- 
livered his oracles by the multitude, or Nature 
truths by the herd. On the other fide, fome fly 
all common opinions as either ialfe or frivolous. 
The title of many-headed beaft is a fufficient rea- 
(on to them to conclude that no truths of weight 
or confequence can be lodged there. Vulgar opi- 
nions are fuited to vulgar capacities, and adapted 
to the ends of thofe that govern. He that will 
know the truth of things muft leave the common 
and beaten track, which none but weak and fervile 
minds are fatisfied to trudge along continually in. 
Such nice palates relifli nothing but ftrange notions 
quite out of the way. Whatever is commonly 
received has the mark of the beaft on it, and they 
think it a leflening to them to hearken to it or re- 
ceive it; their mind runs only after paradoxes; 
theie they feek, thefe they embrace, thefe alone 
they vent, and fo, as they think, diftinguifti them- 
-felves from the vulgar. But common or uncom- 
mon are not the marks to diftinguiib truth or falfe- 
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hood, and therefore ihould not be any bias to us 
in our inquiries. We fhould not judge of things 
by men's opinions, but of opinions by things. The 
multitude reafon but ill, and therefore may be well 
fuipeded, and cannot be relied on nor ihould be 
followed as a fure guide; but philofophers who 
have quitted the orthodoxy of the community, and 
the popular dodrines of their countries, have £dlen 
into as extravagant and as abfurd opinions as ever 
common reception countenanced. It would be 
madnefs to refiife to breathe the common air, or 
quench one's thirft with water, becaufe the rabble 
ufe them to thefe purpofes ; and if there are con- 
veniencies of life which common ufe reaches not, it 
is not reafon to rejed them becauie they are not 
grown into the ordinary fafhion of the country, 
and every villager doth not know them. 
• Truth, whether in or out of fafhion, is the mea- 
fure of knowledge and the bufinefs of the under- 
ftanding ; whatfoever is befides that, however au- 
thorized by confent or recommended by rarity, is 
nothing but ignorance, or fomething worfe. 

Another fort of partiality there is, whereby men 
impofe upon themfelves, and by it make their 
reading little ufefiil to themfelves ; I mean the 
making ufe of the opinions of writers, and laying 
ftrefe upon their authorities, wherever they find 
them to favour their own opinions. 

There is nothing, almofl, has done more harm 
to men dedicated to letters than giving the name 
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of ftudy to reading, and making a man of great 
reading to be the fame with a man of great know- 
ledge, or at leaft to be a title of honour. All that 
can be recorded in writing are only fz&s or reafon- 
ings. Fa£ls are of three forts : 
' I. Merely of natural agents, obfervable in the 
ordinary operations of bodies one upon another, 
whether in the vifible courfe of things left to them- 
felves, or in experiments made by men, applying 
stents and patients to one another after a peculiar 
and artificial manner. 

2. Of voluntary agents, more efpecially the ac- 
tions of men in fociety, which makes civil and 
moral hiftory. 

3. Of opinions. 

In thefe three condfts, as it feems to me, that 
which commonly has the name of learning ; to 
which, perhaps, fome may add a diftin£t head of 
critical writings, which indeed at bottom is nothing 
but matter of fa£l, and refolves itfelf into this, that 
fuch a man, or fet of men, ufed fuch a word or 
phrafe in fuch a fenfe; i.e. that they made fuch 
founds the marks of fuch ideas. 

Under reafonings I comprehend all the difcove- 
rieis of general truths made by human reafon, whe- 
ther found by intuition, demonftration, or probable 
dedu£lions. And this is that which is, if not alone 
* knowledge — becaufe the truth or probability of 
particular propofitions may be known too — ^yet is, 
as may be fuppofed, moft properly the bufinefs of 
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thofe who pretend to improve their underftandings 
and make themfelves knowing by reading. 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the 
great helps of the underftanding, and inftruments 
of knowledge, as it muft be allowed that they are ; 
and yet I beg leave to queftion whether thefe do 
not prove a hinderance to many, and keep feveral 
bookifh men from attaining to folid and true know- 
ledge. This, I think, I may be permitted to fay, 
that there is no part wherein the underftanding 
needs a more careful and wary condufl than in 
the ufe of books, without which they will prove 
rather innocent amufements than profitable em- 
ployments of our time, and bring but fmall addi- 
tions to our knowledge. 

There is not feldom to be found, even amongft 
thofe who aim at knowledge, who with an un- 
wearied induftry employ their whole time in 
books, who fcarce allow themfelves time to eat or 
fleep, but read, and read, and read on, but yet 
make no great advances in real knowledge, though 
there be no defe£l in their intelledlual faculties to 
which their little progrefs can be imputed. The 
Ihiftake here is, that it is ufually fuppofed that, by 
reading, the author's knowledge is trans fufed into 
the reader's underftanding ; and fo it is, but not 
by bare reading, but by reading and underftanding 
what he writ. Whereby I mean, not barely com- 
prehending what is affirmed or denied in each pro- 
pofition — ^though that great readers do not always 
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think themfelves concerned precifely to do — but to 
fee and follow the train of his reafbnings^ obferve 
the ftrength and clearnefs of their connexion, and 
examine upon what they bottom. Without this, 
a man may read the diicourfes of a very rational 
author, writ in a language and in propofitions that 
he very well underftands, and yet acquire not one 
jot of his knowledge ; which confifting only in the 
perceived, certain, or probable connexion of the 
ideas made ufe of in his reaibnings, the reader's 
knowledge is no farther increafed than he pier- 
ceives that, fo much as he fees of this connection, 
fo much he knows of the truth or probability of 
that author's opinions. 

All that he relies on, without this perception, 
he takes upon truft upon the author's credit, 
without any knowledge of it at all. This makes 
me not at all wonder to fee fome men (o abound 
in citations, and build fo much upon authorities, it 
being the (ble foundation on which they bottom 
moft of their own tenets ; fo that, in eifed, they 
have but a fecond-hand or implicit knowledge, i.e. 
are in the right, if fuch an one from whom they 
borrowed it were in the right in that opinion which 
they took from him, which indeed is no know- 
ledge at all. Writers of this or former ages may 
be good witneflTes of matters of fzSt which they 
deliver, which we may do well to take upon their 
authority — but their credit can go no farther than 
this \ it cannot at all afFed: the truth and falfehood 
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of opinions, which have another fort of trial by 
reafon and proof, which they themfelves made ufe 
of to make themfelves knowing — and fo muft 
others too that will partake in their knowledge. 
Indeed it is an advantage that they have been at 
the pains to find out the proofs, and lay them in 
that order that may fhow the truth or proba- 
bility of their conclufions ; and for this we owe 
them great acknowledgments for faving us the 
pains in fearching out thofe proofs which they have 
collected for us, and which poifibly, after all our 
pains, we might not have found, nor been able to 
have fet them in fo good a light as that which they 
left them us in. Upon this account we are might- 
ily beholden to judicious writers of all ages for 
thofe dffcoveries and difcourfes they have left be- 
hind them for our inftru£lion, if we know how to 
make a right ufe of them ; which is not to run 
them over in a hafty perufal, and perhaps lodge 
their opinions, or fome remarkable pafTages, in our 
memories, but to enter into their reafonings, exa- 
mine their proofs, and then judge of the truth or 
falfehood, probability or improbability of what 
they advance ; not by any opinion we have enter- 
tained of the author, but by the evidence he pro- 
duces and the convi£lion he affords us, drawn 
from things themfelves. Knowing is feeing ; and, 
if it be fo, it is madnefs to perfuade ourfelves that 
we do fo by another man's eyes, let him ufe never 
fo many words to tell us that what he afTerts is 

F 
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very vifible. Until we ourfelves fee it with our 
own eyes, and perceive it by our own underftand- 
ings, we are as much in the dark and as void of 
knowledge as before, let us believe any learned 
author as much as we will. 

Euclid and Archimedes are allowed to be know- 
ing, and to have demonftrated what they fay ; and 
yet whoever fliall read over their writings without 
perceiving the conne£(ion of their proofs, and fee- 
ing what they {how, though he may underftand 
all their words, yet he is not the more knowing. 
He may believe, indeed, but does not know what 
they fay ; and fo is not advanced one jot in mathe- 
matical knowledge by all his reading of thofe ap- 
proved mathematicians. 

§ XXV. Haste. — The eagernefs and ftrong bent 
of the mind after knowledge, if not warily regu- 
lated, is often a hinderance to it. It ftill preiTes 
into farther difcoveries and newobje£ls,and catches 
at the variety, of knowledge, and therefore often 
ftays not long enough on what is before it to look 
into it as it (hould, for hafte to purfue what is yet 
out of fight. He that rides poft through, a country 
may be able, from the tranfient view, to tell how 
in general the parts lie, and may be able to give 
fome loofe defcription of here a mountain and there 
a plain, here a morafs and there a river ; wood- 
land in one part, and favannas in another. Such 
fuperficial ideas and obfervations as thefS he may 
coUedt in galloping over it. But the more ufeful 
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obfervations of the foil, plants, animals, and inhar 
bitants, with their feveral forts and properties, 
muft neceiTarily efcape him ; and it is feldom men 
ever difcover the rich mines without fome digging. 
Nature commonly lodges her treafure and jewels 
in rocky ground. If the matter be knotty, and 
the fenfe lies deep, the mind muft ftop and buckle 
to it, and ftick upon it with labour and thought 
and clofe contemplation, and not leave it until it 
has maftered the difficulty and got pofleffion of 
truth. But here care muft be taken to avoid the 
other extreme : a man muft not ftick at every 
ufelefs nicety, and expeft myfteries of fcience in 
every trivial queftion or fcruple that he may raife. 
He that will ftand to pick up and examine every 
pebble that comes in his way is as unlikely to re- 
turn enriched and loaden with jewels as the other 
that travelled full fpeed. Truths are not the better 
nor the worfe for their obvioufnefs or difficulty, 
but their value is to be meafured by their ufeful- 
nefs and tendency. Infignificant obfervations 
fhould not take up any of our minutes ; and thofe 
that enlarge our view, and give light towards farther 
and ufeful difcoveries, fhould not be negledted, 
though they ftop our courfe, and fpend fome of 
our time in a fixed attention. 

There is another hafte that does often and will 
miflead the mind, if it be left to itfelf and its own 
condudl. The underftanding is naturally forward 
not only to learn its knowledge by variety — which 
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makes it (kip over one to get fpeedily to another 
part of knowledge — but alfo eager to enlarge its 
views by running too faft into general obfervations 
and conclufions, without a due examination of 
particulars enough whereon to found thoie general 
axioms. This feems to enlarge their ftock ; but 
it is of fancies, not realities : fuch theories, built 
upon narrow foundations, ftand but weakly ; and, 
if they fall not of themfelves, are at leaft very 
hardly to be fupported againft the aiTaults of oppo- 
fition. And thus men being too hafty to ere£t to 
themfelves general notions and ill-grounded theo- 
ries, find themfelves deceived in their ftock of 
knowledge when they come to examine their has- 
tily-afTumed maxims themfelves, or to have them 
attacked by others. General obfervations drawn 
from particulars are the jewels of knowledge, com- 
prehending great ftore in a little room ; but they 
are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, left, if we take counterfeit for true, oui; 
lofs and fhame be the greater when our ftock 
comes to a fevere fcrutiny. One or two particu^ 
lars may fuggeft hints of inquiry, and they do well 
who take thofe hints ; but if they turn them into 
conclufions, and make them prefently general 
rules, they are forward indeed, but it' is only to 
impofe on themfelves by propofitions afTumed for 
truths without fufficient warrant. To make fuch 
obfervations is, as has been already remarked, to 
make the head a magazine of materials, which can 
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hardly be called knowledge ; or at leaft it is but 
like a colle£lion of lumber not reduced to ufe or 
order ; and he that makes everything an obferva- 
tion, has the fame ufelefs plenty and much more 
falfehood mixed with it. The extremes on both 
fides are to be avoided, and he will be able to give 
the beft account of his ftudies who keeps his un- 
derftanding in the right mean between them. 

§ XXVI. Anticipation. — Whether it be a love 
of that which brings the firfi: light and information 
to their minds, and want of vigour and induftry to 
inquire, or elfe that men content themfelves with 
any appearance of knowledge, right or wrong — 
which, when they have once* got, they will hold 
&ft — this is vifible; that many men give them- 
felves up to the firft anticipations of their minds, 
and are very tenacious of the opinions that firft 
pofTefs them \ they are often as fond of their firft 
conceptions as of their firft-born, and will by no 
means recede from the judgment they have once 
made, or any conjecture or conceit which they 
have once entertained. This is a fault in the 
condu6l of the underftanding, fince this firmnefs 
or rather ftifFnefs of the mind is not from an ad- 
herence to truth, but a fubmiffion to prejudice. 
It is an unreafonable homage paid to prepolTeffion, 
whereby we (how a reverence not to— what we 
pretend to feek — ^truth, but what by hap-hazard 
we chance to light on, be it what it will. This 
is viflbly a prepofterous ufe of our faculties^ and 
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is a downright proftituting of the mind to refign 
it thus, and put it under the power of the firft 
comer. This can never be allowed or ought to 
be followed as a right way to knowledge, until the 
underftanding — whofe bufinefs it is to conform 
itfelf to what it finds on the objefts without — can, 
by its own opiniatrity, change that, and make the 
unalterable nature of things comply with its own 
hafty determinations, which will never be. What- 
ever we fancy, things keep their courfe, and their 
habitudes, correfpondences, and relations, keep 
the fame to one another. 

§ XXVII. Resignation. — Contrary to thefe, 
but by a like dangerous excefs on the other fide, 
are thofe who always refign their judgment to the 
laft man they heard or read. Truth never finks 
into thefe men's minds, nor gives any tinflure to 
them ; but, chameleon-like, they take the colour of 
what is laid before them, and as foon loie and re- 
fign it to the next that happens to come in their 
way. The order wherein opinions are propofed 
or received by us is no rule of their reftitude, nor 
ought to be a caufe of their preference. Firft or 
laft, in this cafe, is the efFeft of chance, and not 
the meafure of truth or falfehood. This every 
one muft confefs, and therefore fliould, in the pur- 
fuit of truth, keep his mind free from the influence 
of any fuch accidents. A man may as reafonably 
draw cuts for his tenets, regulate his perfuafion 
by the'caft of a die, as take it up for its novelty, 
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or retain it becaufe it had his firft alTent, and he 
was never of another mind. Well-weighed rea- 
fons are to determine the judgment; thofe the 
mind fhould be always ready to hearken and fub- 
mit to, and, by their teftimony and fufFrage, enter- 
tain or rejeft any tenet indifferently, whether it be 
a perfect ftranger or an old acquaintance. 

§ XXVIII. Practice. — Though the faculties of 
the mind are improved by exercife, yet they muft 
not be put to a ftrefs beyond their ftrength. 
" Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recufent," muft 
be made the meafure of every one's underftanding 
who has a defire not only to perform well, but to 
)ceep up .the vigour of his faculties, and not to 
balk his underftanding by what is too hard for it. 
The mind, by being engaged in a ta(k beyond its 
ftrength, like the body, ftrained by lifting at a 
weight too heavy, has often its force broken, and 
thereby gets an unaptnefs or an averfion to any 
vigorous attempt ever after. A finew cracked 
feldom recovers its former ftrength, or at leaft the 
tendernefs of the fprain remains a good while 
after, and the memory of it longer, and leaves a 
lafting caution in the man not to put the part 
quickly again to any robuft employment. So it 
fares in the mind once jaded by an attempt above 
its power ; it either is difabled for the future, or 
elfe checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after ; 
at leaft is very hardly brought to exert its force 
again on any fubjedt that requires thought and me- 
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ditation. The underftanding (hould be brought 
to the difficult and knotty parts of knowledge, 
that try the ftrength of thought and a full bent of 
the mindy by infenfible degrees; and, in fuch a 
gradual proceeding, nothing is too hard for it* 
Nor let it be objected that fuch a flow progrefs 
will never reach the extent of fome fciences. It 
is not to be imagined how far conftancy will carry 
a man ; however, it is better walking flowly in a 
rugged way, than to break a leg and be a cripple. 
He that begins with the calf may carry the ox ; 
but he that will at firft go to take up an ox, may 
fo difable himfelf as not [to] be able to lift a calf 
after that. When the mind, by infenfible degrees, 
has brought itfelf to attention and clofe thinking, 
it will be able to cope with difficulties and mafter 
them without any prejudice to itfelf; and then it 
may go on roundly. Every abftrufe problem, 
every intricate queftion, will not baffle, difcourage, 
or break it. But though putting the mind, un- 
prepared, upon an unufual ftrefs that may dif* 
courage or damp it for the future ought to be 
avoided, yet this muft not run it, by an over-great 
ihynefe of difficulties, into a lazy fauntering about 
ordinary and obvious things that demand no 
thought or application. This debafes and enervates 
the underftanding, makes it weak, and unfit for 
labour. This is a fort of hovering about the fur« 
face of things, without any infight into them or 
penetration; and when the mind has been once 
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habituated to this lazy recumbency and iatis&£lion 
on the obvious furface of things, it is in danger to 
reft (atisfied there, and go no deeper, fince it can- 
not do it without pains and digging. He that has 
for (bme time accuftomed himfelf to take up with 
what eafily offers itfelf at firft view, has reafon to 
fear he (hall never reconcile himfelf to the fatigue 
of turning and tumbling things in his mind to dis- 
cover their more retired and more valuable fecrets. 

It is not ftrange that methods of learning which 
fcholars have been accuftomed to in their begin- 
ning and entrance upon the fciences fliould influ- 
ence them all their lives, and be fettled in their 
minds by an overruling reverence, especially if they 
be fuch as univerfal ufe has eftabliflied. Learners 
muft, at firft, be believers; and their mafter's 
rules having been once made axioms to them, it is 
no wonder they ihould keep that dignity, and by 
the authority they have once got miilead thofe 
who think it fufficient to excufe them if they go 
out of their way in a well-beaten track* 

§ XXIX. Words. — I have, copioufly enough, 
ipoken of the abufe of words in another place, 
and therefore (ball upon this refle£tion, that the 
fciences are full of them, warn thofe that would 
condu£l their underftandings right, not to take any 
term, howfbever authorized by the language of the 
fchools, to ftand for anything, until they have an 
idea of it. A word may be of frequent ufe and 
great credit with feveral authors, and be by them 
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made ufeof as if it ftood for fome real being ; but 
yet, if he that reads cannot frame any diftin£t idea 
of that being, it is certain to him a mere empty 
found without a meaning, and he learns no more 
by all that is faid of it or attributed to it, than if it 
were affirmed only of that bare empty found. 
They who would advance in knowledge, and not 
deceive and fwell themfelves with a little articu- 
lated air, fhould lay down this as a fundamental 
rule, not to take words for things, nor fuppofe 
that names in books fignify real entities in Nature, 
until they can frame clear and diftinA ideas of 
thofe entities. It will not, perhaps, be allowed, 
if I fhould fet down fuhftantial forms and inten- 
tional fpeciei as fuch that may juftly be fufpeSed 
to be of this kind of infignificant terms. But this 
I am fure, to one that can form no determined 
ideas of what they ftand for they fignify nothing 
at all ; and all that he thinks he knows about them 
is to him fo much knowledge about nothing, and 
amounts, at moft, but to a learned ignorance. It 
is not without all reafon fuppofed that there are 
many fuch empty terms to be found in fome learned 
writers, to which they had recourfe to etch out 
their fyftems where their underftandings could not 
furnifli them with conceptions from things. But 
yet I believe the fuppofing of fome realities in Na- 
ture, anfwering thofe and the like words, have 
much perplexed fome and quite mifled others in. 
the ftudy of Nature. That which in any difcourfe 
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fignifies '' I know not what," fhould.be confidered 
*' I know not when." Where men have any con- 
ceptions, they can, if they are never fo abftrufe or 
abftradled, explain them and the terms they ufe 
for them. For our conceptions being nothing 
but ideas, which are all made up of (imple ones, 
if they cannot give us the ideas their words ftand 
for, it is plain they have none. To what purpofe 
can it be to hunt after his conceptions who has 
none, or none diftinft ? He that knew not what 
he himfelf meant by a learned term cannot make 
us know anything by his ufe of it, let us beat our 
heads about it never fo long. Whether we are 
able to comprehend all the operations of Nature 
and the manners of them, it matters not to in- 
quire ; but this is certain, that we can comprehend 
no more of them than we can diftincSHy conceive ; 
and therefore to obtrude terms where we have no 
diftin£l conceptions, as if they did contain or 
rather conceal fomething, is but an artifice of 
learned vanity to cover a defeS in an hypothefis 
or our underftandings. Words are not made to 
conceal, but to declare and fhow fomething; 
where they are, by thofe who pretend to inftruft, 
otherwife ufed, they conceal indeed fomething; 
but that that they conceal is nothing but the igno- 
rance, error, or fophiftry of the talker — for there 
is, in truth, nothing elfe under them. 

§ XXX. Wandering. — That there is con- 
ftant fucceffion and flux of ideas in our minds, I 
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have obferved in the former part of this eiTay, and 
every one may take notice of it in himfelf. This, 
I fuppofe, may deferve fome part of our care in 
the condufl of our under (landings ; and I think it 
may be of great advantage if we can, by ufe, get 
that power over our minds as to be able to diredi: 
that train of ideas ; that fo, fince there will new 
ones perpetually come into our thoughts by a con^ 
ftant fuccef&on, we may be able, by choice, fb to 
diredl them that none may come in view but fuch 
as are pertinent to our prefent inquiry, and in fuch 
order as may be moft ufeful to the difcovery we 
are upon ; or, at leaft, if (bme foreign and unfought 
ideas will offer themfelves, that yet we might be 
able to rejed them and keep them from taking o(F 
our minds from its prefent purfuit, and hinder 
them from running away with our thoughts quite 
from the fubjedi in hand. This is not, I fufpe<5l, 
fo eafy to be done as perhaps may be imagined ; 
and yet, for aught I know, this may be, if not the 
chief, yet one of the great differences that carry 
fome men in their reafbning fo far beyond others, 
where they feem to be naturally of equal parts. A 
proper and eife£i:ual remedy for this wandering of 
thoughts I would be glad to find. He that (hall 
propofe fuch an one would do great fervice to the 
ftudious and contemplative part of mankind, and 
perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. 
I mufl acknowledge that hitherto I have difcovered 
no other way to keep our thoughts clofe to their 
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bufinefs but the endeavouring as much as we can, 
and, by frequent attention and application, getting 
the habit of attention and application. He that 
will obferve children, will find that, even when 
they endeavour their uttermoft, they cannot keep 
their minds from ftraggling. The way to cure it, 
I am (atisfied, is not angry chiding or beating; 
for that prefently fills their heads with all the 
ideas that fear, dread, or confufion can offer to 
them. To bring back gently their wandering 
thoughts by leading them into the path, and going 
before them in the train they fhould purfue, with- 
out any rebuke or fo much as taking notice — 
where it can be avoided — of their roving, I fup- 
pofe would fooner reconcile and inure them to at- 
tention than all thofe rougher methods which more 
di{lra£fc their thought and, hindering the applica- 
tion they would promote, introduce a contrary 
habit. 

§ XXXI. Distinction. — Diftinftion and divi- 
fion are — if I miflake not the import of the words 
— ^very different things; the one being the per- 
ception of a difference that Nature has placed in 
things, the other our making a divifion where 
there is yet none ; at leafl, if I may be permitted 
to confider them in this fenfe, I think I may fay 
of them, that one of them is the moft neceffary 
and conducive to true knowledge that can be; 
the other, when too much made ufe of, ferves only 
to puzzle and confound the underflanding. To 
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obferve every the leaft difference that is in things 
argues a quick and clear fight, and this keeps the 
under {landing fteady and right in its way to know- 
ledge. But, though it be ufeful to difcern every 
variety [that] is to be found in Nature, yet it is 
not convenient to confider every difference that is 
in things, and divide them into diftindl claffes 
under every fuch difference. This will run us, if 
followed, into particulars — for every individual has 
fomething that differences it from another — and 
we fhall be able to eflablifh no general truths, or 
elfe, at leaft, ihall be apt to perplex the mind 
about them. The colleflion of feveral things 
into feveral claffes gives the mind more general 
and larger views ; but we muft take care to unite 
them only in that, and fo far as they do agree, for 
fo far they may be united under the confideration. 
For entity itfelf, that comprehends all things, as 
general as it is, may afford us clear and rational 
conceptions. If we would well weigh and keep 
in our minds what it is we are considering, that 
would beft inftrudl us when we (hould or fliould 
not branch into farther diftinftions, which are to 
be taken only from a due contemplation of things, 
to which there is nothing more oppofite than the 
art of verbal diftincSlions, made at pleafure, in 
learned and arbitrarily-invented terms to be applied 
at a venture, without comprehending or convey- 
ing any diftind): notions, and fo altogether fitted to 
artificial talk, or empty npife in dispute, without 
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any clearing of difficulties or advance in know- 
ledge. Whatfoever fubje£l we examine and would 
get knowledge , in, we ihould, I think, make as 
general and as large as it will bear ; nor can there 
be any danger of this, if the idea of it be fettled 
and determined — for, if that be fo, we ihall eafily 
diftinguifh it from any other idea, though compre- 
hended under the fame name. For it is to fence 
againft the entanglements of equivocal words, and 
the great art of fophiftry which lies in them, that 
diftincStions have been multiplied and their ufe 
thought fo neceffary. But had every diftinft ab- 
ftra^l idea a diftindl known name, there would be 
little need of thefe multiplied fcholaftic diftinf^ions, 
though there would be, neverthelefs, as much 
need ftill of the mind's oljferving the differences 
that are in things, and difcriminating them thereby 
one from another. It is not, therefore, the right 
way to knowledge to hunt after and fill the head 
with abundance of artificial and fcholaflic diftinc- 
tions, wherewith learned men's writings are often 
filled ; and we fometimes find what they treat of 
fo divided and fubdivided, that the mind of the 
moft attentive reader lofes the fight of it, as it is 
more than probable the writer himfelf did ; for in 
things crumbled into dufl it is in vain to afFedl or 
pretend order, or expeft clearnefs. To avoid 
confufion by too few or too many divifions is a 
great (kill in thinking as well as writing, which is 
but the copying our thoughts ; but what are the 
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boundaries of the mean between the two vicious 
exceflfes on both hands, I think is hard to fet 
down in words : clear and diftindl ideas is all that 
I yet know able to regulate it. But as to verbal 
diftin£bions received and applied to common 
terms, ue. equivocal words, they are more pro* 
perly, I' think, the bufinefs of criticifms and dic<» 
tionaries than of real knowledge and philoibphy ; 
fince they, for the moft part, explain the meaning 
of words, and give us their feveral fignifications. 
The dexterous management of terms, and being 
able to fend and prove with them, I know has 
and does pafs in the world for a great part of learn- 
ing, but it is learning diftin<^ from knowledge; 
for knowledge confifts only in perceiving the ha- 
bitudes and relations of ideas one to another, 
which is done without words ; the intervention of 
a (bund helps nothing to it. And hence we fee 
that there is leaft ufe of diftindtions where there is 
moft knowledge — I mean in mathematics ; where 
men have determined ideas with known names to 
them ; and fo, there being no room for equivoca- 
tions, there is no need of diftindtions. In arguing, 
the opponent ufes as comprehenfive and equivocal 
terms as he can, to involve his adveriary in the 
doubtfulnefs of his expreffions. This is expe£bed, 
and therefore the anfwerer, on his fide, makes it 
his play to diftinguifh as much as he can, and 
thinks he can never do it too much ; nor can he, 
indeed, in that way wherein vi£tory may be had 
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without truth and without knowledge. This 
feems to me to be the art of difputing : ufe your 
words as captioufly as you can in your arguing on 
one fide, and apply diftin&lons as much as you, 
can on the other fide, to every term, to nonplus 
your opponent ! So that, in this fort of fcholarfhip, 
there being no bounds fet to diftinguifliing, fome 
men have thought all acutenefs to have lain in it ; 
and therefore, in all they have read or thought on, 
their great bufinefs has been to amufe themfelves 
with diftindions, and multiply to themfelves divi- 
fions — at leaft more than tbe nature of the thing 
required. There feems to me, as I faid, to be no 
other rule for this but a due and right confidera- 
tion of things as they are in themfelves. He that 
has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with 
names affixed to them, will be able both to difcern 
their differences one from another, which is really 
diftinguifhing ; and, where the penury of words 
affords not terms anfwering every diftin£l idea, 
will be able to apply proper diftinguifhing terms 
to the comprehenfive and equivocal names he is 
forced to make ufe of. This is all the need I 
know of diftinguifhing terms ; and, in fuch verbal 
diftin£lions, each term of the diftinftion joined to 
that whofe flgnification it diftinguifhes, is but a 
new diftind: name for a diftin<9: idea. Where 
they are fo, and men have clear and diftindl con- 
ceptions that anfwer their verbal diftindiions, they 
are right, and are pertinent as far as they ferve to 
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clear an)rthing in the fubjeft under confideration. 
And this is that which feems to me the proper and 
only meafure of diftinftions and divifions ; which 
he that will condu6l his underftanding right muft 
not look for in the acutenefs of invention nor the 
authority of writers, but will find only in the con- 
fideration of things themfelves, whether they are 
led into it by their own meditations or the infbr-i* 
mation of books. 

An aptnefs to jumble things together, wherein 
can be found any likeneis, is a fault in the under- 
flanding on the other fide, which will not fail to 
miflead it, and, by thus lumping of things, hinder 
the mind from di(lin£t and accurate conceptions 
of them. 

§ XXXII. Similes. — To which let me here add 
another near of kin to this, at leafl in name, and 
that is, letting the mind, upon the fuggeflion of 
any new notion, run immediately after fimiles to 
make it the clearer to itfelf ; which, though it may 
be a good way and ufeful in the explaining our 
thoughts to others, yet it is by no means a right 
method to fettle true notions of anything in our- 
felves, becaufe fimiles always^&il in fome part, and 
come fhort of that exaflnefs which our concep- 
tions fhould have to things, if we would think 
aright. This indeed makes men plaufible talkers, 
for thofe are always mofl acceptable in difcourfe 
who have the way to let in their thoughts into 
other men's minds with the greatefl eafe a^d fk» 
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cility ; whether thofe thoughts are well formed and 
correfpond with things, matters not — few men 
care to be inftruded but at an eafy rate. They 
who in their difcourfe ftrike the fancy, and take 
the hearer's conceptions along with them as iaft 
as their words flow, are the applauded talkers, and 
go for the only men of clear thoughts. Nothing 
contributes fo much to this as iimiles, whereby 
men think they themfelves underftand better be- 
caufe they are the better underftood. But it is 
one thing to think right, and another thing to 
know the right way to lay our thoughts before 
others with advantage and clearnefs, be they right 
or wrong. Well-chofen fimiles, metaphors, and 
allegories, with method and order, do this the beft 
of anything, becaufe, being taken from obje£ls al- 
ready known and familiar to the underftanding, 
they are conceived as faft as fpoken ; and the cor- 
refpondence being concluded, the thing they are 
brought to explain and elucidate is thought to be 
underftood top. Thus fancy paflTes for know- 
ledge, and what is prettily faid is miftaken for 
folid. I fay not this to decry metaphor, or with 
deflgn to take away that ornament of fpeech ; my 
bufmefs here is not with rhetoricians and orators, 
but with philofophers and lovers of truth, to whom 
I would beg leave to give this one rule whereby to 
try whether, in the application of their thoughts to 
anything for the improvement of their knowledge, 
they do in truth comprehend the matter before 
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them really Aich as it is in itfelf. The way to 
difcover this is to obferve whether, in the laying 
it before themfelves or others, they make ufe only 
of borrowed reprefentations and ideas foreign to 
the thing, which are applied to it by way of ac- 
commodation, as bearing fome proportion or ima- 
gined likenefs to the fubjedl under confideration. 
Figured and metaphorical expreffions do well to 
illuftrate more abftrufe and unfamiliar ideas which 
the mind is not yet thoroughly accuftomed to; 
but then they muft be made ufe of to illuftrate 
ideas that we already have, not to paint to us 
thoie which we yet have not. Such borrowed 
and allufive ideas may follow real and folid truth, 
to fet it o(F when found, but muft by no means be 
fet in its place and taken for it. If all our fearch 
has yet reached no farther than fimile and metar 
phor, we may afTure ourfelves we rather fancy 
than know, and are not yet penetrated into the 
infide and reality of the thing, be it what it will, 
but content ourfelves with what our imaginations, 
not things themfelves, furnifh us with. 

§ XXXIII. Assent. — In the whole condu<SI: of 
the underftanding there is nothing of more mo- 
ment than to know when and where and how far 
to give afTent, and, poffibly, there is nothing 
harder. It is very eafily faid — and nobody quef^ 
tions it — that giving and withholding our afTent, 
and the degrees of it, fhould be regulated by the 
isvidence which things carry with them ; and yet 
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we fee men are not the better for this rule ; fbme 
firmly embrace do£lrines upon flight grounds, 
feme upon no grounds, and (bme contrary to ap- 
pearance. Some admit of certainty, and are not 
to be moved in what they hold ; others waver in 
everything, and there want not thofe that rejeft 
all as uncertain. What then fhall a novice, an 
inquirer, a ft ranger do in the cafe ? I anfwer, ufe 
his eyes. There is a correfpondence in things, 
and agreement and difagreement in ideas, difcern- 
ible in very different degrees, and there are eyes 
in men to fee them if they pleafe, only their eyejB 
may be dimmed or dazzled, and the difcerning 
fight in them impaired or loft. Intereft and paf- 
fion dazzle ; the cuftom of arguing on any fide, 
even againft our perfuafions, dims the underftand- 
ing, and makes it by degrees lofe the faculty of 
difcerning clearly between truth and falfehood, 
and fo of adhering to the right fide. It is not fafe 
to play with error, and drefs it up to ourfelves or 
others in the fhape of truth. The mind, by de- 
grees, lofes its natural relifh of real folid truth, is 
reconciled infenfibly to anything that can but be 
dreffed up into any faint appearance of it \ and if 
the fancy be allowed the place of judgment at firft 
in fport, it afterwards comes by ufe to ufurp it, 
and what is recommended by this flatterer — that 
ftudies but to pleafe — is received for good. There 
are fo many ways of fallacy, fuch arts of giving 
colours, appearances, and refemblances by this 
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court-dreflTer the fancy, that, he who is not waiy 
to admit nothing but truth itfelf, very careful not 
to make his mind fubfervient to anything elfe, 
cannot but be caught. He that has a mind to be- 
lieve has half-aiTented already; and he that, by 
often arguing againft his own fenfe, impofes falfe- 
hoods on others, is not hx from believing himfelf* 
This takes away the great diftance there is be- 
twixt truth and falfehood ; it brings them almoft 
together, and makes it no great odds, in things 
that approach fo near, which you take ; and when 
things are brought to that pafs, paffion or intereft 
Cs^r. eafily, and without being perceived, deter- 
mines which fhall be the right. 

§ xxxiv. Indifferency. — I have faid above 
that we (hould keep a perfe£i; indifferency for all 
opinions, not wifh any of them true, or try to 
make them appear fb ; but, being indifferent, re- 
ceive and embrace them according as evidence^ 
and that alone, gives the atteflation of truth. They 
that do thus, i.e. keep their minds indifferent to 
opinions, to be determined only by evidence, will 
always find the underflanding has perception 
enough to diflinguifh between evidence or no evi- 
dence, betwixt plain and doubtful ; and, if they 
neither give nor refufe their affent but by that 
meafure, they will be fafe in the opinions they 
have, which being perhaps but few, this cautioA 
will have alfo this good in it, that it will put them 
Upon confidering, and teach them the neceffi^ of 
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examining more than they do ; without which the 
mind is but a receptacle of inconfiftences, not the 
ftorehoufe of truths. They that do not keep up 
this indifFerency in themfelves for all but truth, 
not fuppofed, but evidenced in themfelves, put 
coloured fpedlacles before their eyes, and look on 
things through falfe glafies, and then think them- 
felves excufed in following the falfe appearances 
which they themfelves put upon them. I do not 
expe£l that by this way the aflent fhould in every 
one be proportioned to the grounds and clearnefs 
wherewith every truth is capable to be made out, 
or that men fhould be perfectly kept from error ; 
that is more than human nature can by any means 
be advanced to, I aim at no fuch unattainable 
privilege ; I am only fpeaking of what they fhould 
do who would deal fairly with their pwn minds, 
and make a right ufe of their faculties in the pur- 
fuit of truth ; we fail them a great deal more than 
they &il us. It is mifmanagement more than 
want of abilities that men have reafon to complain 
of, and which they adtually do complain of in 
thofe that differ from them. He that by an indif- 
ferency for all but truth fufFers not his afTent to 
go fafler than his evidence, nor beyond it, will 
learn to examine, and examine fairly inflead of 
prefuming, and nobody will be at a lofs or in 
danger for want of embracing thofe truths which 
are neceffary in his flation and circumflances. In 
any other way but this all the world are born to 
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orthodoxy ; they imbibe at iirft the allowed opi- 
nions of their country and party, and fo never 
queftioning their truth, not one of a hundred 
ever examines. They are applauded for prefum- 
ing they are in the right. He that confiders is a 
foe to orthodoxy, becaufe poflibly he may deviate 
from fome of the received dodlrines there. And 
thus men, without any induftry or acquifltion of 
their own, inherit local truths — for it is not the 
fame everywhere — and are inured to aflent with- 
out evidence. This influences farther than is 
thought ; for what one of a hundred of the zea- 
lous bigots in all parties ever examined the tenets 
he is fo ftiiF in, or ever thought it his buftnefs or 
duty fo to do ? It is fufpe£ted of lukewarmneis to 
fuppofe it necefTary, and a tendency to apoftacy to 
go about it. And if a man can bring his mind 
once to be podtive and fierce for podtions whofe 
evidence he has never once examined, and that in 
matters of greateft concernment to him, what 
(hall keep him from this fhort and eafy way of 
being in the right in cafes of lefs moment ? Thus 
we are taught to clothe our minds, as we do our 
bodies, after the fafhion iii vogue, and it is ac- 
counted fantafticalnefs, or (bmething worfe, not to 
do fo. This cuftom — which who dares oppofe — 
makes the fhort-fighted bigots and the warier 
fceptics, as far as it prevails. And thofe that 
break from it are in danger of hereiy ; for, taking 
the whole world, how much of it doth truth and 
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orthodoxy poffefs together? though it is by the 
laft alone — which has the good luck to be every- 
where — that error and herefy are judged of; for 
argument and evidence fignify nothing in the cafe, 
and excufe nowhere, but are fure to be borne 
down in all focieties by the infallible orthodoxy of 
the place. Whether this be the way to truth and 
right aiTent, let the opinions that take place and 
prefcribe in the feveral habitable parts of the earth 
declare. I never faw any reafon yet why truth 
might not be trufted to its own evidence : I am 
fure, if that be not able to fupport it, there is no 
fence againft error, and then truth and falfehood 
are but names that ftand for the fame things^ 
Evidence, therefore, is that by which alone every 
man is — and fhould be — taught to regulate his af- 
fent, who is then, and then only, in the right way 
when he follows it. 

Men deficient in knowledge are ufually in one 
of thefe three dates, either wholly ignorant ; or as 
doubting of fome proportion they have either em- 
braced formerly, or at prefent are inclined to ; or, 
laftly, they do with aflurance hold and profefs 
without ever having examined and being convinced 
by well-grounded arguments. 

The firft of thefe are in the beft ftate of the 
three, by having their minds yet in their perfcd 
freedom and indifFerency — the likelier to purfue 
truth the better, having no bias yet clapped on to 
miflead them. For ignorance with an iadifFer- 
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ency for truth is nearer to it than opinion with 
ungrounded inclination, which is the great fource 
of error ; and they are more in danger to go out 
of the way who are marching under the condud 
of a guide that it is a hundred to one will miflead 
them, than he that has not yet taken a ftep, and 
is likelier to be prevailed on to inquire after the 
right way. 

The laft of the three forts are in the worft 
condition of all ; for if a man can be perfuaded 
and fully aflured of anything for a truth, without 
having examined what is there that he may not 
embrace for truth, and if he has given himfelf up 
to believe a lie, what means is there left to re-> 
cover one who can be afiured without examining ? 

To the other two this I crave leave to fay, 
that as he that is ignorant is in the beft ftate of 
the two, fo he (hould purfue truth in a method 
fuitable to that ftate, ue^ by inquiring direftly 
into the nature of the thing itfelf, without mind- 
ing the opinions of others, or troubling himfelf 
with their queftions or difputes about it, but to 
fee what he himfelf can, fincerely fearching after 
truth, find out. He that proceeds upon others' 
principles in his inquiry into any fciences, though 
he be refolved to examine them and judge of them 
fteely, does yet, at leaft put himfelf on that fide^ 
and poft himfelf in a party which he will not quit 
until he be beaten out ; by which the mind is in- 
fenfibly engaged to make what defence it can, and 
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fo is unawares biafied. I do not fay but a man 
ihould embrace fbme opinion when he has exa- 
mined, elfe he examines to no purpofe ; but the 
fureft and fafeft way is to have no opinion at all 
until he has examined, and that without any the 
leaft regard to the opinions or fyftems of other 
men about it. For. example, were it my bufinefs 
to underftand phyfic, would not the fafer and rea-^ 
dier way be to confult Nature herfelf, and inform 
myfelf in the hiftory of difeafes and their cures, 
than, efpoufing the principles of the dogmatii^s, 
methodifts, or chemifts, engage in all the difputes 
concerning either of thofe iyftems, and fuppofe it 
true, until I have tried what they can fay to beat 
me out of it ? Or, fuppofing that Hippocrates, or 
any other book, infallibly contains the whole art 
of phyfic, would not the dire£t way be to ftudy^ 
ready and confider that book, weigh and compare 
the parts of it to find the truth, rather than ef- 
poufe the dodlrines of any party who, though they 
acknowledge his authority, have already inter- 
preted and wire^drawn all his text to their own 
fenfe ? The tinfture whereof when I have imbibed^ 
I am more in danger to mifunderftand his true 
meaning, than if I had come to him with a mind 
unprepoflefiTed by dodlors and commentators of 
my fe6l, whofe reafonings, interpretation, and lan- 
guage, which I have been ufed to, will of courfe 
make all chime that way, and make another, and 
perhaps the genuine meaning of the author, feem 
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harfh, flrained, and uncouth to me. For words, 
having naturally none of their own, carry that fig- 
nification to the hearer that he is ufed to put upon 
them, whatever be the fenfe of him that ufes them. 
This, I think, is vifibly fo ; and if it be, he that 
begins to have any doubt of any of his tenets which 
he received without examination, ought, as much 
as he can, to put himfeif wholly into this ftate of 
ignorance in reference to that queftion, and, throw- 
ing wholly by all his former notions, and the opi* 
nions of others, examine with a perfe£l indif- 
ferency the queftion in its fource, without any 
inclination to either fide, or any regard to his or 
others' unexamined opinions. This, I own, is no 
ea(y thing to do ; but I am not inquiring the ea(y 
way to opinion but the right way to truth, which 
they muft follow who will deal fairly with their 
own underftandings and their own fouls. 

§ XXXV. Question. — The indifFerency that I 
here propofe will alfo enable them to ftate the 
queftion right which they are in doubt about, 
without which they can never come to a &ir and 
clear decifion of it. 

§ XXXVI. Perseverance. — ^Another fruit fi^om 
this indifFerency, and the confidering things in 
themfelves, abftradt from our own opinions and 
other men's notions and difcourfes on them, will 
be that each man will purfue his thoughts in that 
method which will be moft agreeable to the na- 
• ture of the thing, and to his apprehenfion of what 
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it fuggefts to him ; in which he ought to proceed 
with regularity and conftancy until he come to a 
well-grounded resolution wherein he may acqui* 
efce. If it be objected that this will require every 
man to be a fcholar, and quit all his other bufmefs, 
and betake himfelf wholly to ftudy, I anfwer, I 
propofe no more to any one than he has time for. 
Some men's ftate and condition require no great 
extent of knowledge ; the neceffary provifion for 
ilife fwallows the greateft part of their time. But 
one man's want of leifure is no excufe for the of- 
citancy and ignorance of thofe who have time to 
fpare ; and every one has enough to get as much 
knowledge as is required and expe£ted of him — 
and he that does not that is in love with igno- 
rance, and is accountable for it. 

§ XXXVII. Presumption. — The variety of 
diftempers in men's minds is as great as of thofe 
in their bodies; fome are epidemic, few efcape 
.them, and every one, too, if he would look into 
himfelf, would find fome defe£l of his particular 
genius. There is fcarce any one without fome 
idiofyncrafy that he fuffers by. This man pre- 
fumes upon his parts, that they will not fail him 
, at time of need, and fo thinks it fuperfluous labour 
to make any provifion beforehand. His under- 
ftanding is to him like Fortunatus's purfe, which 
is always to furniih him without ever putting any- 
thing into it beforehand ; and fo he fits ftill fatis- 
fied, without endeavouring to ftore his under- 
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ftanding with knowledge. It is the fpontaneous 
produd of the country, and what need of labour 
in tillage ! Such men may fpread their native riches 
before the ignorant, but they were beft not come 
to ftrefs and trial with the (kilful. We are bom 
ignorant of everything. The fuperficies of things 
that furround them make impreffions on the neg- 
ligent, but nobody penetrates into the infide with- 
out labour, attention, and induftry. Stones and 
timber grow of themfelves, but yet there is no 
uniform pile with (ymmetry and convenience to 
lodge in without toil and pains. God has made 
the intellefiual world harmonious and beautiful 
without us ; but it will never come into our heads 
all at once : we muft bring it home piecemeal, 
and there fet it up by our own induftry, or elfe 
we fhall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in things 
without us. 

§ XXXVIII. Despondency. — On the other fide, 
there are others that deprefs their own minds, de- 
fpond at the firft dtfEculty, and conclude that the 
getting an infight in any of the fciences, or making 
any progrefs in knowledge farther than ferves their 
ordinary bufmefs, is above their capacities. Thefe 
fit flill, becaufe they think they have not legs to 
go, as the others I laft mentioned do becaufe they 
think they have wings to fly, and can fbar on high 
when they pleafe. To thefe latter one may for 
anfwer apply the proverb, " Ufe legs and have 
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legs." Nobody knows what ftrength of parts he 
has until he has tried them. And of the under- 
ftanding one may moil truly hy that its force is 
greater generally than it thinks, until it is put to it. 
♦* Vireft}ue acquirit eundo." 

And therefore the proper remedy here is but to 
fet the mind to work, and apply the thoughts vigo- 
roufly to the bufinefs ; for it holds in the ftruggles 
of the mind, as in thofe of war, ^* Dum putant fe 
vincere, vicere." A perfuafion that we fhall over- 
come any difficulties that we meet with in the 
fciences feldom fails to carry us through them. 
Nobody knows the ftrength of his mind, and the 
force of fteady and regular application, until he 
has tried. This is certain, he that fets out upon 
weak legs will not only go farther but grow ftronger 
too than one who with a vigorous conftitution and 
firm limbs only fits ftill. 

Something of kin to this men may obferve in 
themfelves when the mind frights itfelf — as it often 
does — ^with anything refled^ed on in grofs, and 
tranfiently viewed confufedly and at a diftance. 
Things thus offered to the mind carry the (how 
of nothing but difficulty in them, and are thought 
to be wrapped up in impenetrable obfcurity. But 
the truth is, thefe are nothing but fpe£tres that the 
underftanding raifes to itfelf to flatter its own la* 
zinefs. It fees nothing diftin£Uy in things remote 
and in a huddle, and therefore concludes too 
faintly that there is nothing more clear to be dif^ 
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covered in them. It is but to approach nearer; 
and that mift of our own raiiing that enveloped 
them will remove; and thofe that in that mift 
appeared hideous giants, not to be grappled with, 
will be found to be of the ordinary and natural 
fize and fhape. Things that in a remote and 
confiifed view feem very obfcure, muft be ap- 
proached by gentle and regular fteps, and what is 
moft viiible, eafy, and obvious in them firft con- 
iidered. Reduce them into their diftin£t parts, 
and then, in their due order, bring all that fhould 
be known concerning every one of thofe parts 
into plain and fimple queftions; and then what 
was thought obfcure, perplexed, and too hard for 
our weak parts, will lay itfelf open to the under- 
ftanding in a fair view, and let the mind into that 
which before it was awed with and kept at a dis- 
tance from, as wholly myfterious. I appeal to my 
reader's experience whether this has never hap- 
pened to him, efpecially when bufy on one thing 
he has occaflonally refle£ted on another. I afk him 
whether he has never thus been feared with a 
fudden opinion of mighty difficulties, which yet 
have vaniflied when he has ferioufly and methodi- 
cally applied himfelf to the confideration of this 
feeming terrible fubjedl; and there has been no 
other matter of aftonilhment left but that he 
amufed himfelf with fo difcouraging a profpe£l of 
.his own raifing about a matter which in the hand- 
ling was found to have nothing in it more ftrange 
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nor intricate than feveral other things which he 
had long (ince and with eafe maftered. This ex- 
perience fhould teach us how to deal with fuch 
bugbears another timey which ihould rather ferve 
to excite our vigour than enervate our induftry. 
The fureft way for a learner in this, as in all other 
cafes, is not to advance by jumps and large ftrides : 
let that which he fets himfelf to learn next be in- 
deed the next, i.e. as nearly conjoined with what 
he knows already as is poffible ; let it be diftin£t 
but not remote from it ; let it be new and what 
he did not know before, that the underftanding 
may advance; but let it be as little at once as 
may be, that its advances may be clear and fure. 
All the ground that it gets this way it will hold. 
This diftind gradual growth in knowledge is firm 
and fure ; it carries its own light with it, in every 
ftep of its progreffion, in an eaiy and orderly train, 
than which there is nothing of more ufe to the 
underftanding. And though this perhaps may 
feem a very flow and lingering way to knowledge, 
yet I dare confidently affirm that whoever will 
try it in himfelf, or any one he will teach, fhall 
find the advances greater in this method than they 
would in the fame fpace of time have been in any 
other he could have taken. The greateft part of 
true knowledge lies in a diftindt perception of 
things in themfelves diftindt. And fbme men 
give more clear light and knowledge by the bare 
diftin£t ftating of a queftion than others by talking 

H 
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of it in grofs whole hours together. In this, they 
who {o ftate a queftion do no more but feparate 
and difentangle the parts of it one from another, 
and lay them, when fo difentangled, in their due 
order. This often, without any more ado, refolves 
the doubt, and (hows the mind where the truth 
lies. The agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
in queftion, when they are once feparated and dif- 
tin<Sly confidered, is in many cafes prefently per- 
ceived, and thereby clear and lafting knowledge 
gained ; whereas things in grofs, taken up together, 
and fo lying together in confufion, can produce in 
the mind but a confufed, which in efft& is no, 
knowledge, or at leaft, when it comes to be ex- 
amined and made ufe of, will prove little better 
than none. I therefore take the liberty to repeat 
here again what I have &id elfewhere, that in 
learning anything as little fhould be propofed to 
the mind at once as is poiEble ; and, that being un- 
derftood and fully mattered, to proceed to the 
next adjoining part — yet unknown, fimple, unper- 
plexed propofition belonging to the matter in hand, 
and tending to the clearing what is principally de- 
figned. 

§ XXXIX. Analogy. — Analogy is of great ufe 
to the mind in many cafes, efpecially in natural 
philoibphy, and that part of it chiefly which con- 
fiils in happy and fuccefsful experiments. But 
here we muft take care that we keep ourfelves 
within that wherein the analogy confifts. For 
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example, the acid oil of vitriol is found to be good 
in fuch a cafe, therefore the fpirit of nitre or vine- 
gar may be ufed in the like cafe. If the good 
efFe£l of it be owing wholly to the acidity of it, 
the trial may be juftified ; but if there be fbme* 
thing elfe befides the acidity in the oil of vitriol, 
which produces the good we defire in the cafe, 
we miftake that for analogy which is not, and 
fufFer our underftanding to be mifguided by a 
wrong fuppofition of analogy where there is none. 

§ XL. Association. — Though I have in the 
fecond book of my E£ay concerning Human Un^ 
derjlanding treated of the afTociation of ideas, yet 
having done it there hiftorically, as giving a view 
of the underftanding in this as well as its feveral 
other ways of operating, rather than defigning 
there to inquire into the remedies [which] ought to 
be applied to it, it will, under this latter confidera* 
tion, afFord other matter of thought to thoie who 
have a mind to inftru£t themfelves thoroughly in 
the right way of condu£ling their underftandings ; 
and that the rather becaufe this, if I miftake not* 
is as frequent a caufe of miftake and error in us 
as perhaps anything elfe that can be named ; and 
is a difeafe of the mind as hard to be cured as any— 
it being a very hard thing to convince any one that 
things are not fo, and naturally fo, as they con* 
ftantly appear to him. 

By this one eafy and unheeded mifcarriage of 
the underftanding, fandy and loofe foundations 
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become infallible principles, and will not fufFer 
themfelves to be touched or queftioned. Such 
unnatural connexions become by cuftom as na- 
tural to the mind as fun and light. Fire and 
warmth go together, and fb feem to carry with 
them as natural an evidence as felf-evident truths 
themfelves. And where then fhall one, with 
hopes of fuccefsy begin the cures? Many men 
firmly embrace falfehood for truth, not only be- 
caufe they never thought otherwife, but alio be- 
caufe thus blinded as they have been from the be- 
ginning, they never could think otherwife, at leaft 
without a vigour of mind able to contefl the em- 
pire of habit, and look into its own principles ; a 
freedom which few men have the notion of in 
themfelves, and fewer are allowed the pradice of 
by others — it being the great art and bufinefs of 
the teachers and guides in'mofl kSts to fupprefs, 
as much as they can, this fundamental duty which 
every man owes himfelf, and is the firfl fleady flep 
towards right and truth in the whole train of his 
a£tions and opinions. This would give one reafbn 
to fufpe£l that fuch teachers are confcious to them- 
felves of the falfehood or weaknefs of the tenets 
they profefs, fince they will not fufFer the grounds 
whereon they are built to be examined ; whereas 
thofe who feek truth only, and defire to own and 
propagate nothing elfe, freely expofe their princi- 
ples to the tefl, are pleafed to have them examined, 
give men leave to reject them if they can, and if 
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there be anything weak and unfound in them, are 
willing to have it dete£led, that they themfelves, 
as well as others, may not lay any ftrefs upon any 
received propofition beyond what the evidence of 
its truth will warrant and allow. 

There is, I know, a great fault among all forts of 
people of principling their children and fcholars, 
which at laft, when looked into, amounts to no 
more but making them imbibe their teacher's no- 
tions and tenets by an implicit faith, and firmly ta 
adhere to them, whether true or falfe* What co- 
lours may be given to this, or of what ufe it may be 
when pradiifed upon the vulgar, deftined to labour, 
and given up to the fervice of their bellies, I will 
not here inquire. But as to the ingenuous part of 
mankind, whofe condition allows them leifure, and 
letters, and inquiry after truth, I can fee no other 
right way of principling them, but to take heed, 
as much as may be, that in their tender years ideas 
that have no natural cohefion come not to be 
united in their heads, and that this rule be often 
inculcated to them, to be their guide in the whole 
courfe of their lives and fludies, viz. that they 
never fufFer any ideas to be joined in their under- 
(landings in any other or flronger combination 
than what their own nature and correfpondence 
give them ; and that they often examine thofe that 
they find linked together in their minds, whether 
this afTociation of ideas be from the vifible agree- 
ment that is in the ideas themfelves, or from the 
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habitual and prevailing cuftom of the mind joining 
them thus together in thinking. 

This is for caution againft this evil, before it be 
thoroughly riveted by cuftom in the underftanding; 
but he that would cure it when habit has eftab- 
liihed it, muft nicely obferve the very quick and 
almoft imperceptible motions of the mind in its 
habitual adions. What I have faid in another 
place, about the change of the ideas of fenfe into 
thofe of judgment, may be proof of this. Let any 
one not fkilled in painting be told when he fees 
bottles and tobacco-pipes, and other things {o 
painted, as they are in feme places fhown, that he 
does not fee protuberances, and you will not con- 
vince him but by the touch : he will not believe 
that by ah inftantaneous legerdemain of his own 
thoughts one idea is fubftituted for tlie other. 
How frequent inftances may one meet with of this 
in the arguings of the learned, who not feldom, 
in two ideas that they have been accuftomed to 
join in their minds, fubftitute one for the other ; 
and, I am apt to think, often without perceiving 
it themfelves. This, whilft they are under the 
deceit of it, makes them incapable of convi&ion, 
and they applaud themfelves as zealous champions 
for truth, when indeed they are contending for 
error. And the confufion of two different ideas, 
which a cuftomary connexion of them in their 
minds hath made to them almoft one, fills their 
head with falfe views, and their reafonings with 
falfe confequences. 
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§ xu. Fallacies. — Right underftanding con- 
flfts in the difcovery and adherence to trutli, and 
that in the perception of the vifible or probable 
agreement or difagreement of ideas, as they are 
affirmed and denied one of another. From whence 
it is evident that the right ufe^and condu£); of the 
underftanding, whofe bufinefs is purely truth and 
nothing elfe, is that the mind (hould be kept in a 
perfe<5l indifFerency, not inclining to either fide any 
farther than evidence fettles it by knowledge, or 
the overbalance of probability gives it the turn of 
afTent and belief; but yet it is very hard to meet 
with any difcourfe wherein one may not perceive 
the author not only maintain — for that is reafbnable 
and fit — but inclined and biafTed to one fide of the 
queftion, with marks of a defire that that ihould 
be true. If it be afked me how authors who 
have fuch a bias, and lean to it, may be difco- 
vered, I anfwer, by obferving how, in their writ- 
ings or arguings, they are often led by their incli- 
nations to change the ideas of the queftion, either 
by changing the terms, or by adding and joining 
others to them, whereby the ideas under confi- 
deration are fb varied as to be more ferviceable to 
their purpofe, and to be thereby brought to an 
eafier and nearer agreement, or more vifible and re- 
moter difagreement one with another. This is plain 
and diredi fophiftry ; but I am far from thinking 
that wherever it is found it is made ufe of with 
defign to deceive and miflead the readers. It is 
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viiible that men's prejudices and inclinations by 
this way impofe often upon themfelves ; and their 
afFe6lions for truth, under their prepofTeiBon in 
fiivour of one fide, is the very thing that leads 
them from it. Inclination fuggefts and Aides into 
their difcourfe favourable terms, which introduce 
favourable ideas, until at laft by this means that is 
concluded clear and evident, thus drefled up, which 
taken in its native ftate, by making ufe of none 
but the precife determined ideas, would find no 
admittance at all. The putting thefe gloflies on 
what they affirm thefe, as they are thought, hand- 
fbme, eafy, and graceful explications of what they 
are difcourfing on, is fb much the chara£ter of 
what is called and efteemed writing well, that it is 
very hard to think that authors will ever be per^ 
fuaded to leave what ferves fb well to propagate 
their opinions and procure themfelves credit in 
the world, for a more jejune and dry way of writ- 
ing, by keeping to the fame terms precifely an- 
nexed to the fame ideaS: — a four and blunt fliff- 
nefs tolerable in mathematicians only, who force 
their way, and make truth prevail by irrefiflible 
demonftration. 

But yet if authors cannot be prevailed with to 
quit the loofer though more infinuating ways of 
writing, if they will not think fit to keep clofe to 
truth and inftru£lion by unvaried terms and plain 
unfophiflicated arguments, yet it concerns readers 
not to be impofed on by fellacies, and the prevail* 
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ing ways of infinuation. To do this, the fureft 
and moft eiFedual remedy is to fix in the mind the 
clear and diftind ideas of the (^ueftion flripped of 
words ; and fb likewife in the train of argumenta- 
tion, to take up the author's ideas, negleding his 
words, obferving how they conned or feparate 
thofe in the queftion. He that does this will be 
able to caft off all that is fuperfluous ; he will fee 
what is pertinent, what coherent, What is dire£l 
to, what Aides by, the queftion. This will readily 
(how him all the foreign ideas in the difcourfe, 
and where they were brought in; and though 
they perhaps dazzled the writer, yet he will per- 
ceive that they give no light nor ftrength to his 
reafonings. 

This, though it be the Oiorteft and eafleft way 
of reading books with profit, and keeping one's 
felf from being mifled by great names or plaufible 
difcourfeSy yet it being hard and tedious to thofe 
who have not accuftomed themfelves to it, it is 
not to be expeded that every one— amongft thofe 
few who really purfue truth — fhould this way guard 
his underftanding firom being impofed on by the 
wilful or, at leaft, undefigned fophiftry which 
creeps into moft of the books of argument. They 
that write againft their conviction, or that, next to 
them, are refblved to maintain* the tenets of a 
party they are engaged in, cannot be fuppofed to 
reje£l any arms that may help to defend their 
caufe, and therefore fuch ftiould be read with the 
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greateft caution. And they who write for opi- 
nions they are (incerely perfuaded of, and believe 
to be true, think they may fo bi allow themfelves 
to indulge their laudable affe£lion to truth as to 
permit their efteem of it to give it the beft co- 
lours, and fet it oiF with the beft expreffions and 
drefs they can, thereby to gain it the eafieft en- 
trance into the minds of their readers, and fix it 
deepeft there. 

One of thofe being the ftate of mind we may 
juftly fuppofe moft writers to be in, it is fit their 
readers, who apply to them for inftru£bion, ihould 
not lay by that caution which becomes a fincere 
purfuit of truth, and ihould make them always 
watchful againft whatever might conceal or mii^ 
reprefent it. If they have not the (kill of repre- 
fenting to themfelves the author's fenfe by pure 
ideas feparated from (bunds, and thereby divefted 
of the falfe lights and deceitful ornaments of 
fpeech, this yet they ihould do*— they (hould keep 
the precife queftion fteadily in their minds, carry 
it along with them through the whole difcourfe, 
and fuiFer not the leaft alteration in the terms, 
either by addition, fubtradion, or fubftituting any 
other. This every one can do who has a mind 
to it, and he that has not a mind to it, it is plain, 
makes his undrirftanding only the warehoufe of 
other men's lumber; I mean, falfe and uncon- 
cluding reafonings, rather than a repofitory of 
truth for his own ufe, which will prove fubftantial. 
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and ftand him in ftead when he has occafion for 
it. And whether fuch an one deals fairly by his 
own mind, and conduds his own underftanding 
right, I leave to his own underftanding to judge. 

§ xLii. Fundamental verities. — The mind 
of man being very narrow, and {o flow in making 
acquaintance with things, and taking in new 
truths, that no one man is capable, in a much 
longer life than ours, to know all truths, it be- 
comes our prudence, in our fearch after know- 
ledge, to employ our thoughts about fundamental 
and material queftions, carefully avoiding thofe 
that are trifling, and not fufFering ourfelves to be 
diverted from our main even purpofe by thofe 
that are merely incidental. How much of many 
young men's time is thrown away in purely logical 
inquiries I need not mention. This is no better 
than if a man who was to be a painter (hould 
fpend all his time in examining the threads of the 
(everal cloths he is to paint upon, and counting 
the hairs of each pencil and brufh he intends to 
ufe in the laying on of his colours. Nay, it is 
much worfe than for a young painter to fpend his 
apprenticefhip in fuch ufelefs niceties, for he, at 
the end of all his pains to no purpofe, finds that it 
is not painting, nor any help to it, and fb is really 
to no purpofe. Whereas men defigned for fcho- 
lars have often their heads fb filled and warmed 
with difputes on logical queftions, that they take 
thofe airy ufelefs notions for real and fubftantial 
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knowledge, and think their underftandings fo well 
furnifhed with fcience that they need not look 
any farther into the nature of things, or defcend to 
the mechanical drudgery of experiment and in« 
quiry. This is (o obvious a mifmanagement of 
the underftandings and that in the profefled way 
to knowledge, that it could not be pafTed by ; to 
which might be joined abundance of queftions, and 
the way of handling of them in the fchools. What 
faults in particular of this kind every man is or 
may be guilty of, would be infinite to enumerate ; 
it fuffices to have fhown that fuperficial and flight 
diicoveries and obfervations, that contain nothing 
of moment in themfelves, nor ferve as clues to 
lead us into farther knowledge, fhould be lightly 
pafTed by, and never thought worth our fearching 
after. 

There are fundamental truths that lie at the bot-^ 
tom, the bafis upon which a great many others reft, 
and in which they have their confiftency. Thefe 
are teeming truths, rich in ftore, with which they 
furnifh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, 
are not only beautiful and entertaining in them-> 
felves, but give light and evidence to other things 
that without them could not be feen or known. 
Such is that admirable difcovery of Mr. Newton, 
that all bodies gravitate to one another, which may 
be counted as the bafis of natural philofophy; 
which, of what ufe it is to the underftanding of the 
great frame of our folar fyftem, he has, to the 
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aftonifhment of the learned world, ihown, and 
how much farther it would guide us in other 
things, if rightly purfued, is not yet known. Our 
Saviour's great rule, that ^^we fbould love our 
neighbour as ourfelves," is fuch a fundamental 
truth for the regulating human fociety, that, I 
think, by that alone, one might without difficulty 
determine all the cafes and doubts in focial mo- 
rality. Thefe, and fuch as thefe, are the truths 
we fliould endeavour to find out, and ftore our 
minds with ; which leads me to another thing in 
the conduct of the underftanding that is no le(s 
neceflary, viz. 

§ XLiii. Bottoming. — ^To accuftom ourfelves. 
In any queftion propofed, to examine and find out 
upon what it bottoms. Moft of the difficulties 
that come in our way, when well confidered and 
traced, lead us to fome propofition which, known 
to be true, clears the doubt, and gives an eafy 
folution of the queftion ; whilft topical and fuper- 
ficial arguments, of which there is ftore to be 
found on both fides, filling the head with variety 
of thoughts, and the mouth with copious dif> 
courfe, ferve only to amufe the underftanding, 
and entertain company without coming to the 
bottom of the queftion — the only place of reft 
and ftability for an inquifitive mind whoie ten* 
dency is only to truth and knowledge. 

For example, if it be demanded whether the 
Grand Signior can lawfidly take what he will 
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from any of his people ? This queftion cannot be 
refolved without coming to a certainty whether all 
men are naturally equal, for upon that it turns ; 
and that truth well fettled in the underftanding, 
and carried in the mind through the various de-> 
bates concerning the various rights of men in 
ibciety, will go a great way in putting an end to 
them, and fhowing on which fide the truth is. 

§ xLiv. Transferring of thoughts.— 
There is fcarce anything more for the improve- 
ment of knowledge, for the eafe of life, and the 
defpatch of bufinefs, than for a man to be able to 
difpofe of his own thoughts ; and there is fcarce 
anything harder in the whole condu£t of the 
underftanding than to get a full maftery over it. 
The mind, in a waking man, has always ibme 
objed that it applies itfelf to ; which, when we are 
lazy or unconcerned, we can eafily change, and at 
pleafure transfer our thoughts to another, and 
from thence to a third, which has no relation to 
either of the former. Hence men forwardly con- 
clude, and frequently fay, nothing is fo free as 
thought, and it were well it were io ; but the con- 
trary will be found true in feveral inftances — and 
there are many cafes wherein there is nothing 
more refty and ungovernable than our thoughts : 
they will not be direSed what obje£ts to purfue, 
nor be taken off from thofe they have once fixed 
on, but run away with a man in purfuit of thofe 
ideas they have in view, let him do what he can. 
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I will not here mention again what I have above 
taken notice of, how hard it is to get the mind, 
narrowed by a cuftom of thirty or forty years* 
ftanding to a fcanty colle<^ion of obvious and com- 
mon ideas, to enlarge itfelf to a more copious 
ftock, and grow into an acquaintance with thofe 
that would afford more abundant matter of ufeful 
contemplation ; it is not of this I am here fpeak- 
ing. The inconvenience I would here reprefent, 
and find a remedy for, is the difficulty there is 
(bmetimes to transfer our minds from one fubje£l 
to another, in cafes where the ideas are equally fa- 
miliar to us. 

Matters that are recommended to our thoughts 
by any of our paffions take pofleffion of our minds 
with a kind of authority, and will not be kept out 
or diflodged ; but, as if the paffion that rules were, 
for the time, the iheriff of the place, and came 
with all the poffe, the underftanding is feized and 
taken with the obje£fc it introduces, as if it had a 
legal right to be alone confidered there. There is 
(carce anybody, I think, of (o calm a temper who 
has not fometime found this tyranny on his un- 
derftanding, and fuffered under the inconvenience 
of it. Who is there, almoft, whofe mind, at Ibme 
time or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not 
fo faftened to feme clog, that it could not turn 
itfelf to any other objed. I call it a clog, for it 
hangs upon the mind fo as to hinder its vigour 
and adivity in the purfuit of other contemplations, 
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and advances itfelf little or not [at] all in the 
knowledge of the. thing which it fo clofely hugs 
and conftantly pores on. Men thus poflefled are 
fometimes as if they were fo in the worft fenfe, 
and lay under the power of an enchantment. 
They fee not what palTes before their eyes, hear 
not the audible difcourfe of the company; and 
when by any ftrong application to them they are 
roufed a little, they are like men brought to them- 
felves from ibme remote region — ^whereas, in truth, 
they come no ferther than their fecret cabinet 
within, where they have been wholly taken up 
with the puppet which is- for that time appointed 
for their entertainment. The fhame that fuch 
dumps caufe to well-bred people, when it carries 
them away from the company where they fhould 
bear a part in the converfation, is a fufficient argu- 
ment that it is a fault in the condu£l of our un« 
derftanding not to have that power over it as to 
make ufe of it to thofe purpofes and on thofe oc- 
cafions wherein we have need of its affiftance. 
The mind fhould be always free and ready to turn 
itfelf to the variety of objefls that occur, and allow 
them as much confideration as ihall for that time 
be thought fit. To be engrofTed fo by one ohjeSt 
as not to be prevailed on to leave it for another, 
that we judge fitter for our contemplation, is to 
make it of no ufe to us. Did this flate of mind 
remain always fo, everyone would, without fcruple, 
give it the name of perfe£t madneis ; and while it 
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does laft, at whatever intervals it returns, fuch a 
rotation of thoughts about the fame objed no 
more carries us forwards towards the attainment 
of knowledge, than getting upon a mill-horfe whilft 
he jogs on in his circular track would carry a man 
a journey. 

I grant fomething muft be allowed to legitimate 
paffions, and to natural inclinations. Every man, 
befides occafional afiedions, has beloved ftudies, 
and thofe the mind will more clofely ftick to ; but 
yet it is beft that it (hould be always at liberty, 
and under the free difpofal of the man, to adi how 
and upon what he direds. This we fhould en- 
deavour to obtain, unlefs we would be content 
with fuch a flaw in our underftandings that fome- 
times we fhould be as it were without it ; for it is 
very little better than fb in cafes where we cannot 
make ufe of it to thole purpofes we would, and 
which fland in prefent need of it. 

But before fit remedies can be thought on for 
this difeafe, we mufl know the feveral caufes of it, 
and thereby regulate the cure, if we will hope to 
labour with fuccefs. 

One we have already inflanced in, whereof all 
men that refle3 have fb general a knowledge, and 
fb often an experience in themfelves, that nobody 
doubts of it. A prevailing paffion fb pins down 
our thoughts to the objed and concern of it, that 
a man paf&onately in love cannot bring himfelf to 
think of his ordinary afiairs, or a kind mother, 

I 
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drooping under the lo& of a child, is not able to 
bear a part, as fhe was wont, in the difcourfe of the 
company or converiation of her friends. 

But though paffion be the moft obvious and 
general, yet it is not the only caufe that binds up 
the underftanding, and confines it for the time to 
one obje£t from which it will not be taken oiF. 

Befides this, we may often find that the under- 
ftanding, when it has awhile employed itielf upon 
a fubje£t which either chance or fbme flight acci* 
dent offered to it, without the intereft or recom- 
mendation of any paflion, works itfelf into a 
warmth, and by degrees gets into a career wherein, 
like a bowl down a hill, it increafes its motion by 
going, and will not be ftopped or diverted, though 
when the heat is over it fees all this earneft ap- 
plication was about a trifle not worth a thought, 
and all the pains employed about it loft labour. 

There is a third fort, if I miftake not, yet lower 
than this ; it is a fort of childiftinefs, if I may fb 
fay, of the underftanding, wherein, during the fit, 
it plays with and dandles fome infignificant puppet 
to no end, nor with any defign at all, and yet 
cannot eafily be got off from it. Thus fbme tri- 
vial fentence, or a fcrap of poetry, will fbmetime$ 
get into men's heads, and make fuch a chiming 
there that there is no ftilling of it, no peace to be 
obtained, nor attention to anything elfe, but this 
impertinent gueft will take up the mind and pof^ 
fefs the thoughts, in fpite of all endeavours to get 
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rid of it. Whether every one hath experimented 
in themfelves this troublefome intruiion of fome 
frifking ideas which thus importune the under- 
(landing, and hinder it from being better employed, 
I know not. But perfons of very good parts, and 
thofe more than one, I have heard fpeak and com- 
plain of it themfelves. The reafon I have to make 
this doubt is from what I have known in a cafe 
fomething of kin to this, though much odder, and 
that is of a fort of vifions that fbme people have 
lying quiet but perfedly awake, in the dark or 
with their eyes ihut. It is a great variety of faces, 
moft commonly very odd ones, that appear to them 
in train one after another ; fb that having had juft 
the fight of one, it immediately pafles away to give 
place to another, that the fame inftant fucceeds, 
and has as quick an exit as its leader, and fo they 
march on in a conftant fucceffion ; nor can any 
one of them, by any endeavour, be flopped or re- 
tained beyond the inftant of its appearance, but is 
thruft out by its follower, which will have its turn. 
Concerning this fantaftical phenomenon I have 
talked with feveral people, whereof fome have 
been perfedlly acquainted with it, and others have 
been fo wholly ftrangers to it, that they could 
hardly be brought to conceive or believe it. I 
knew a lady, of excellent parts, who had got paft 
thirty without having ever had the leaft notice of 
any fuch thing ; (he was fo great a ftranger to it, 
that, when (he heard me and another talking of it» 
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could icarce forbear thinking we bantered her; 
but ibme time after, drinking a large dofe of dilute 
tea — as (he was ordered by a phyiician — going to 
bed, {he told us at next meeting that (he had now 
experimented what our difcourfe had much ado to 
perfuade her of. She had feen a great variety of 
£ices in a long train fucceeding one another ; as 
we had defcribed, they were all ftrangers and in- 
truders, fuch as fhe had no acquaintance with be* 
fore, nor fought after then, and as they came of 
themfelves they went too : none of them ftayed a 
moment, nor could be detained by all the endea- 
vours fhe could ufe, but went on in their folemn 
procei&on, juft appeared, and then vaniihed. 
This odd phenomenon feems to have a mechanical 
caufe, and to depend upon the matter and motion 
of the blood or animal fpirits. 

When the fancy is bound by paffion, I know 
no way to fet the mind free and at liberty to pro- 
fecute what thoughts the man would make choice 
of but to allay the prefent paiSon, or counter- 
balance it with another, which is an art to be got 
by fludy and acquaintance with the paf&ons. 

Thofe who find themfelves apt to be carried 
away with the fpontaneous current of their own 
thoughts, not excited by any paffion or interefl, 
mufl be very wary and careful in all the inflances 
of it to flop it, and never humour their minds in 
being thus triflingly bu(y. Men, know the value 
of their corporal liberty, and therefore fufFer not 
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willingly fetters and chains to be put upon them* 
To have the mind captivated is, for the time, cer- 
tainly the greater evil of the two, and deferves our 
ucmoft care and endeavours to preferve the free- 
dom of our better part. And in this cafe our 
pains will not be loft ; ftriving and ftruggling will 
prevail, if we conftantly, in all fuch occaiions, 
make ufe of it. We muft never indulge thefe 
trivial attentions of thought ; as foon as we find 
the mind makes itfelf a bufinefs of nothing, we 
fhould immediately difturb and check it, introduce 
new and more ferious confiderations, and not leave 
until we have beaten it ofF from the purfuit it was 
upon. This, at firft, if we have let the contrary 
pnuStice grow to a habit, will perhaps be difficult ; 
but conftant endeavours will by degrees prevail, 
and at laft make it eafy. And when a man is 
pretty well advanced, and can command his mind 
ofF at pleafure from incidental and undefigned pur- 
fuits, it may not be amifs for him to go on farther, 
and make attempts upon meditations of greater 
moment, that at the laft he may have a full power 
over his own mind, and be fb fully mafter of his 
own thoughts, as to be able to transfer them from 
one fubject to another with the fame eafe that he 
can lay by anything he has in his hand, and take 
fbmething elfe that he has a mind to in the room 
of it. This liberty of mind is of great ufe both in 
bufinefs and ftudy, and he that has got it will have 
no finall advantage of eafe and defpatch in all that 
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is the chofen and ufefiil employment of his under- 
ftanding. 

The third and laft way which I mentioned the 
mind to be fometimes taken up with, I mean the 
chiming of (bme particular words or fentence in 
the memory, and, as it were, making a noife in 
the head, and the like, feldom happens but when 
the mind is lazy or very loofely and negligently 
employed. It were better indeed be without fuch 
impertinent and ufelefs repetitions. Any obvious 
idea, when it is roving caufeleffly at a venture^ 
being of more ufe and apter to fuggeft fomething 
worth confideration, than the inflgniiicant buzz of 
purely empty founds. But fince the roufing of 
the mind and fetting the underftanding on work 
with (bme degrees of vigour do, for the moft 
part, prefently fet it free from thefe idle compa-« 
nions, it may not be amifs, whenever we find our- 
felves troubled with them, to make ufe of fo prcH 
fitable a remedy that is always at hand. 
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*#* The text of 1706 is herein adopted, with the excep- 
tion of its errors and inconHftencies. We have, for ex- 
ample, a ay ofof^ the they that for thaiiy nuhen as for ijjhereas, 
etc. We have ancients and antientSy embrace and imbracey 
falfehood ?itid faljhoody phoney and phanfie^ fum ^Jidfumm, 
tenets and tenentSy etc. 

Verbs which refer to two or more nominatives are now 
uniformly given in the plural number^ and the abbreviated 
words are printed entire. 

B. C. 
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Work (14 double siie). Half-bound, 21. 2s, 



OTHTC Ornaments ; being a Series of Examples of en- 
riched Details and Accessories of the Architecture of Oreat 
Britain. Drawn from existing Authorities. By J. K. Colling, 
Architect. Royal 4to. Vol. I. SI. I3s.ed. Vol. II. 3/. I6c. ed. 

Details of Gothic Architecture, Measured and Drawn from existing 
Examples. By J. K. Colling, Architect. Royal 4to. 2 vols. bl. bs. 

Examples of Ancient Domestic Architecture, Illustrating the 
Hospitals, Bede-hoases, Schools, Almshouses, &c. of the Middle Ages, in 
England. By F. T. Dolmaa, Esq. Author of ** Examples of Ajicient 
Pulpits," &c. Royal 4to. I/. lU. 6d. Imperial 4to. 21. 5s. 

Architectural Studies in France. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and P. H. 
Delamotte. Imp. 8vo. W. 2s. 

Lectures on Church Building : with some Practical Remarks on 
Bells and Clocks. By E. B. Denison, M.A. Second Edition. Rewritten 
and enlarged ; with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Is. ^ 
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Scndamore Organs, or Practical Hints respecting Organs for Vil- 
lage Churches and small Chancels, on improved principles. Bf the Bev. 
John Baron, M.A., Rector of Upton Scndamore, Wilts. With Designs by 
Qeorge Edmund Street, F.S.A. 8vo. bs. 

Memoirs of Musick. By the Hon. Roger North, Attomey- 
Gteneral to James II. Now first printed from the original MS., and ed-* 
ited, with copious Kotes, by Dr. £. F. Bimbanlt Fcap. 4to. half mo- 
rocco, 1/. 10s. 

An Account of the Musical Celehrations on St. Cecilia's Day, in 
the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. With an Ap- 
pendix containing a Collection of the Odes on St. Cecilia's Day. By W. 
U. Husk, Librarian to the Sacred Harmonic Society. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Bell; its Origin, History, and Uses. By the Hey. Alfred 
Gatty, M.A. 12mo. 8s. 

A Large Map of London, Westminster, and Southwark, in the 
Olden Times, showing all the Churches, Monasteries, and other important 
Buildings, as they stood before the Reformation; accompanied by an 
Hbtorical and Topographical Memoir, compiled from Ancient Documents, 
&c. By W. Newton, Author of ♦♦ The Display of Heraldry." The Map 
in sheets, 16c. ; on cloth, in ease, 1/. Is. ; with the Memoir, 1/. lis. dd. 

The History and Antiquities of North Allerton, in the County of 
York. By C. J. Davison Ingledew, Esq. of the Middle Temple, F.O.H.S. 
8vo. 168. Large Paper, 1/. 5s. 

The History of the Town and Township of Bamsley in Yorkshire, 
from an Early Period. By Rowland Jackson. 8vo. &. 

Bunic, and other Monumental Reniains of the Isle of Man. By 
the Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A., F.O.S., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Lichfield. Printed by Whittingham, with Illustrations. 4to. 
10s. 

The Story of Kashen Castle and Kushen Abhey in the Isle of 
Man. By the Bev. J. G. Cumming, M.A., F.G.8. Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Lichfield. 8vo. 6s. 

Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute at Newcastle, in 1853. 
With Numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 




HE Prince Consort's Addresses on Different Public Oc- 
casions. Beautifully printed by Whittingham. 4to. 10s. M. 

The Principles of Beauty. By John A. Symonds, 
M.D., F.R.S., Ed., F.B.C.Ph. Consulting Physician of th« 
Bristol General Hospital. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

Engravings of Inedited or Rare Greek Coins, with Descriptions. 
By Lt.-Gen. C. R. Fox. Part I. Eubope. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. 

History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the End 
of the Reign of George II., by Hume and Smollett. With the Continua- 
tion, to the Accession of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. 
late Canon of Peterborough. New Edition, containing Historical Illustra- 
tions, Autographs, and Portraits, copious Notes, and the Author's last 
ConreetioDS and Improvements. In 18 vols, crown 8to. 4s. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. (Hume's portion), 1/. 4s. 

Vols. VII. to X. (Smollett's ditto), 16«. 

Vols. XI. to XVIII. (Hughes's ditto), U. I2t. 

42 
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Hiitoiy of EngUmd, from the Aooeasion of George m. to the 
AeeeMioa of Qaeen victoria. Bj the Rev. T. 8. Hngliee, B.D. late Canon 
of Peterborongh. Being the Completion of the Hirtory of England ftT>m 
the Invasion of Jnlint Ctnax to the Preeent Reign. Jveio Ration^ almost 
entizelj re«written. In 7 volt. 8vo. 8/. l&r. 6({. 

The Life of Martin Lather. Bj H. Worslej, M. A., Rector of 

Eaeton, Suffolk. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. it. 

A Memoir of the Bey. James Marshall, late Incumbent of Christ 
Chnieh, Clifton, and Ibrmerly a Presbyterian Min ister in Scotland. Com- 
piled by his Son. Fcap. 8vo. fit. 

The Life and Times of Sir Peter Carew, Et. With Historical 
Introdnctlon and Elucidatory Notes, by J. Maclean, Esq., F.S.A., Keeper 
of the Records of H. M. Ordnance. Svo. Idt. 

Table Talk; being the Discourses of John Selden, Esq., or his 
sense of various matters of weight and high consequence, relating eq>e- 
eially to Religion and State. SSmo. 2t. 

Choice Notes from Notes and Queries, by the Editor. Fcap. 8to. 
6«. each. 

Vol. I.— iNTxaBSTiHo Histobical Notss ash Mmo&AirDA. 
Vol. II.— Folk Loub. Shortfy. 

Similar Volumes illustrative of Biography, Literature, Proverbs, Bal- 
lads, Philology, etc. are in preparation. 

Ufe and Books. By J. E. Boyes, M. A., Author of ** Illustrations 

to Aeschylus and Sophocles," &c. Fcap. Svo. fit. 

Life's Problems. Essays Moral, Social, and Psychological. 12mo. 

doth. fit. 

The Institutes of Justinian; with the Novel as to Successions. 
Translated by W. Grapel, Esq., M.A., Pmrfiessor of Jurisprudence in the 
Presidotcy College, Calcutta. Svo. lOt. ed. 

Sources of the Boman Civil Law : an Introduction to the Institutes 
of Justinian. By W. Grapel, Esq., M.A., P 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. Svo. fit. 



of Justinian. By W. Grapel, Esq., M. A.^ Professor of Jurisprudence in 
Cor 



The Speaker at Home. By the Bev. J. J. Halcombe, M. A. 

[/n Vu press. 

Parliamentary Short-Hand (Official System). By Thompson 

Cooper. Fcap. Svo. 2s. Od. 

This is the system universalfy practised by the Government Official Be- 
porters. It has many advantaffes over the system ordinarily adopted, 
and has hitherto been inaccessible, except in a high priced volume. 

The Servant's Behaviour Book ; or, Hints on Manners and Dress 
for Maid ServanU in Small Households. By Mrs. Motherly. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, It. ed. 

Proceedings of the Philological Society, for 1854, 1855, and 1856. 
Svo. 21t. each. Ditto, ditto, from 1S42 to 1868 inclusive. 6 vols. Svo. SI. 
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THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 

WENTY-FOUR Sermons on Christian Doctrine and 
Practice, and on the Church, By C. J. Blomfleld, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. (Hitherto unpublished.) 8to. lOf. Qtf. 

King's College Sermons, by the Bev. E. H. Flumptre^ 
M.A., Divinity Professor. Fcap. 8to. 25. 6c{. 

JSermons preached in Westminster. By the Rev. C. F. Secretan, 
M Jl., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, VauxhaU-Bridge Road. Fcap. 8vo. Ot. 

Twenty Plain Sermons for Country Congregations and Family 
Reading. By the Rev. Alfred Qatty, M.A., Vicar of Ecclesfleld. Fcap. 
8vo. bt. 

Sermons. By the Bev. Alfred Gatty, M.A. Second Series. 

Post Sro. 8f . 

Sermons to a Country Congregation— Advent to Trinity. By the 
Rev. Hastings Gordon, M. A, 12mo. A*. 

FaiDchial Sermons. By the Bev. D. G. Stacy, Yicar of Horn- 
church, Essex. Fcap. Bvo. 6f. 

Sermons delivered at St. Saviour's Church, Bath. By the Bev. 
W. C. Magee, B.A. Second EnUiion. Fcap. 8ro. 6s. ; Second Series, 
iieooHd JSkUtion. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons on the Christian Life. By the late Bev. A. J. Madeane, 
H JL. 8vo. lOs. 9d. Second Series (on Faith and Other Subjects), 8to. 
10s. 6d. Third Series (on Various Subjects), 8to. 10s. Qd. 

Our Privileges, Responsibilities, and Trials, Sermons for the 
Times, preached at St. Mark's Church, SurbiUm. By the Rev. E. 
Phillips, M.A., Incumbent. Fcap. dvo. 5s. 

Plain Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. F. C. Pigott, B.A., 
late Curate of St. Michael's, Handsworth. Fcap. Sto. 6s. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Bev. T. Nunns, M. A. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, i).D., Dean of Chichester. 12mo. 6s. 

Sermons, Preached in the Parish Church of Godalming, Surrey, 
by the Rev. E. J. Boyoe, M.A., Vicar. Second Edition, Fcap. 8to. 6s. 

Life in Christ. Sermons preached at Christ Church, St. Mary- 
lebone. By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M. A., Rector of Christ Church, 
Marylebone, and Fellow of lenity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8to. 6s. 

The Church of England ; its Constitution, Mission, and Trials ; 
Sermons by the Rt. Rer. Bishop Brou^hton. Edited, with a Prefatory 
Memoir, by the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison. 8vo. 10s. 6(2. 

Plain Sermons, Addressed to a Country Congregation. By the 
late Edward Blenoowe, M Jk. Three Scries, ISmo. 7t. 6t2. each. 

Sermons, Preached in the Parish Church, Edmonton. By the 
Rev. Thomas Tate, M.A. Post 8to. 6s. 

Five Sermons, Preached hefore the University of Oxford. By 
the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. Third EOtiom. Cloth, as. 
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Wit IBebottonal Etibtats. 

Edited by the Very Re7. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 

▲ Series of Works, original or selected firom well-known Church of Eng- 
land DiTines, pnblished at the lowest price, and saitable, firom 
their practical character and cheapness, for 
Parochial distribution. 

HOBT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 2 vols. 
(1260 pages,) 32mo. Cloth, 59. ; calf, gilt edges, 9s. 

In Separate Parts. 

ADVENT to LENT, cloth, I«. ; limp ealf, gilt edges, 2s. ftf.; 
LENT, cloth, M. ; calf, 3s. dd. EASTER, cloth. 9d, ; calf, 29. 3d, TRI- 
NITY, Part I. cloth, Is.; calf, 2s. W. TRINITY, Part H. Is.; call; 
2t.ed, 

\* Large Paper JEdition, 4 toIs. fc4p. large type. lis. 

The Christian taueht by the Church's Services. (490 pages), 
royal 32mo. Cloth, 2s. Qd. ; calf, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

Jh Separate Pxrts. 

ADVENT TO TRINITY, cloth. Is. : limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. M. TRI- 
NITY, cloth, 8<f. ; calf, 2s. 2d. MINOR FESTIVALS, cloth, &r. ; ciaf, 
2s. 2d. 

\* Large Paper Edition, Fcap. 8vo. large type. ds. 6rf. 

Devotions for Domestic Use. 32mo. cloth, 2s. ; calf, 4s. Con- 
taining : — 

The Common Prayer Book the best Companion in the Family as well 

as in the Temple. Stitched, dd. 
Litanies for Domestic Use, 2d. 
Family Prayers ; or, Mominff and Erening Services for every Day in 

the Week. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Salisbury ; cloth, 6d. ; 

calf, 2s. 
Bishop Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the 

Texts to which they refer. BytheRev.R. B. £xton,M.A.; cloth, M. 

- %* These are arranged together as being suitable for Domestic Use ; but 
they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

Aids to a Holy Life. First Series. 32mo. Cloth, Is. M. ; calf, 

8s. ed. Containing:— 

Prayers for the Young. By Dr. Hook, ^d. 

Pastoral Address to a Young Communicant. By Dr. Hook, |<f. 

Helps to Self-Examination. By W. F. Hook, D.D., M. 

Directions for Spending One Day Well. By Archbishop Sjmge, ^. 

Rules for the Conduct of Human Life. By Archbishop Synge. Id. 

The Sum of Christianity, wherein a short and plain Account is gi^^n 
of the Christian Faith; Christian's Duty; Christian Prayer; Chris- 
tian Sacrament. By C. Ellis, Id. 

Ejaculatory Prayer ; or, the Duty of Offering up Short Prayers to God 
on all Occasions, with hearty Devotion and warmth of Spirit. By R. 
Cook, 2d. 

Prayers for a Week. From J. Sorocold, 2d. 

Companion to the Altar; being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Medita- 
tions. Edited by Dr. Hook. Cloth, 6d. 
%* Ally of the above may be had for distribution at the prices affixed ; they 
are arranged together as being suitable for Young Persons and for Pri- 
vate Devotion. 
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Aids to a Holy Life. Second Series. 32mo. Cloth, 2s. ; calf, 

4a. ContainiDg : — 
Holy Thoaghts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on each Day in 

the Week, M. 
The Retired Christian exercised on Dirine Thoughts and Heavenly 

Meditations. By Bishop Ken. Stitched, Zd. 
Penitential Keflections for the Holy Season of Lent, and other Days of 

Fasting and Abstinence during the Year. 6c2. 
The Cracifled Jesus; a Devotional Commentary on the XXII and 

XXIII Chapters of St. Luke. By A. Homeck, D.D. Stitched, 8cf. 
Short Reflections for every Morning and Evening during the Week. 

By N. Spinckes, 2d. 
The Sick Man Visited ; or, Meditations and Prayers for the Sick Room. 

By N. Spinckes, 2d. 

%* These are arranged together as being suitable for Private Meditation and 
Prayer : they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

The History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; in Three 
Parts, with suitable Meditations and Prayers. By W. Reading, M.A. 
82mo. Cloth, 2s. ; calf, 45. 

Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the Texts 
to which they refer, by the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A. 32mo. cloth, d(2. ; 
limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 2d, 

Devout Musings on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 32mo. Cloth,' 
hs. ; calf, gilt edges, Os. ; or, in four parts, price 1*. each, cloth ; limp calf, 
gilt edges, 2s. w. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. 32mo. cloth, Sd, 
%* A Large Paper Edition for Prizes, &c. Is. 6d. 

Helps to Daily Devotion. 32mo. Cloth, 8<f. Containing : — 
The Sum of Christianity, lo^. 
Directions for spending One Day Well, |<f. 
Helps to Self- Examination, ^. 
Short Reflections for Morning and Evening, 2d. 
Prayers for a Week, 2d. 




HORT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. 4 vols.'fcap. 8vo., largv 
type, lis. cloth ; SOs. morocco. 

The Christian taught by the Church's Services. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. New Edition^ fcap. 8vo. large type, 
6s. 6d. Antique calf, lis. 6d. 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for DaOy Use on each 
Day of the Week, according to the stated Hours of Prayer. New Edition^ 
with additions. 16mo. Cloth, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, 2s. 

A Companion to the Altar. Being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and 
Meditations to assist the devout Christian in his Preparation for and 
Attendance at the Lord's Supper. Edited by the Very Kev. W. F. Hook, 
D.D. Second Edition. Handsomely printed in red and black. 32mo. 
Cloth, r^ edges, 2s. Morocco, 2s. 6d. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. Edited by W. F. 
Hook, D.D. Large paper. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; calf, 2s. 6d. 

\* For cheap editions of the above Five Books, see Ust of the Devotional 

Library. 
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FOPULAR Paraphrase of St Paul's Epistle to the 
Bomaiu, with Notes. By the Ber. A. C. Biomehead, M JL. 
Crown 8to. St. (U. 

Saint Paul's First Letters. A Commeiitary, Plain and 
Practical, on the Epiatles to the Theasalonians. By the Rer. J. Edmunds, 
M Jk., fonnerly FeOow of the Unireratj of Dorham. Post 8to. Sc. 

A Companion to the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 
Being Emendatory Notes, tof^ether with Explanatory Observations and 
a Preface. By the Bev. H. B. Hallf M Jk., Univezsity College, Dnrham. 
Fcap. 8vo. is. iid. 

Evidences of the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Beligion, 
contrasted with the Evils of Infidelity, &c. By the late Bev. W. Barnes* 
M.A. PostSvo. 8<. 

The Sympathy of Christ. Six Beadings for the Sundays in Lent, 
or for tne Days of the Holy Week. By the Ber. W. J. Dampier, M.A., 
Vicar of Coggeshall. Second Edition. 18mo. 2s. ed. 

The Sweet Psalmist of Israel ; or, the Life of Darid, King of 
Israel ; illustrated by his own Paslms, newly versified in varions metres. 
By the Bev. William Shepherd, B.D. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

The Philosophy of Evangelicism, evolved from the Relations be* 
tween Conscience and Atonement. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Thoughts on the Belations of Man to the External World. By 
Henry Sewell. 12mo. Ss. fkt. 

** A modest volume, containing an amount of deep thought and phi- 
losophy, to which only a very elaborate analysis would do iustice. It is 
a book of very hi^h merit : we hope its reception will be suen as to induce 
the writer to contmue it. Its neglect would oe a mark of the shallowness 
of the age, and its indifference to serious subjects." — Gtuxrdian. 

Ecclesiastical Outlines j or, Suggestions, Scriptural and Historical, 
for the Abatement of Disunion and Schism among the People of England 
and Wales. By the Bev. Arthur Isham, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Existence and Attributes of God. By the Bev. 
Edward Steere, LL.D. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Testimony of Sacred Scripture, the Church of the first Five 
Centuries, and the Beformed Church of England, to the Nature and Ef- 
fects of Holy Baptism, together with a short preliminary Treatise, and an 
Appendix of extracts from the Baptismal Services of the Ancient Eastern, 
Boman, &c. Churches. By John Gibson, B.D. 8vo. 105. 6tf. 

Beformation Gleanings. Gleanings during the period of the 
Beformation in England, and of the times immediately succeeding ; a.d. 
1633 to A.D. 1588. Uj the late Bev. G. C. Gorham, B.D. 8vo. 17s. Gd. 

A Short Explanation of the Epistles and Gospels of the Christian 
Year, with Questions for Schools. Boyal 32mo. 2s. 6d. ; calf, 4s. 6d. 

Conspectus of Pearson on the Creed. By W. BeU. 4to. 2s. 6J. 

A Plain Word to the Wise in Heart on our Duties at Church, and 
on our Prayer Book. Third Edition. Is. 6d. 

Beadings on the Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. 
By Miss Blunt. SeamdEdition. Fcap. 8vo. Zs.6d. 
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The Book of Psalms (Prayer Book Version). With Short Head- 
ings and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

Family Prayers :— containing Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, fop 
every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, 
B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. ; sewed, 9d. 

Household Prayers 5 or Family Prayer for Morning and Evening 
Use. With Forms for various occasions. By a Member of the Church of 
England. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 




^HUECH Beading : containing the Morning, Evening, 
and Communion Services of the Church of England, pointed 
according to the method advised by Thomas Sheridan, M.A. 
By the Rev. J. J. Halcombe, B.A. of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo. 8s. 9d. 

The People in Church : their Bights and Duties in connection 
with the Poetry and Music of the Book of Common Prayer. By Josiah 
Pittman, Chapel-master and Organist to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn. Svo. 58. 

Hymns and Canticles used at Morning and Evening Prayer, 
plainly noted as a Chant Service. By Josiah Pittman. Svo. Sewed, 2s. 6(f. 

The Canticles used at Morning and Evening Prayer. Pointed 
for Chanting by the Rev. £. Davidson. Oblong. Sewed, M, Cloth, 6d, 

The Church Hymnal, (with or without Psalms.) 12mo. Large 
Type, Is. M. 18mo. Is. 32mo. for Parochial Sehools, 6d. 

This book is now in use in every English diocese, and is the Official 
Book in some of the colonial dioceses. 

Psalms and Hymns. By the Bight Bev. the Bishop of Natal. 
ISmo. Is. Qd. Common Paper, Is. 32mo. 6d. 

Symmetrical Psalmody ; or. Portions of the Psalms, and other 
Scriptures, translated into Metrical Stansas, with correspondixig accents 
in corresponding verses, for Musical Use. By the Rev. W. V. Harcourt. 
ISmo. Is. 6<f. 

A Book of Metrical Hymns, arranged according to the Services 
of the Church of England. By a Clei^^yman. ISmo. Is. 

Fsalmsand Hymns for Public Worship. 18mo. Is. 

Hymns for the Service of the Church, or Family Worship, with 
the Canticles pointed for Chanting. ISmo. Cloth limp. Is. ; clotn, Is. 4if. 

Psalms and Hymns for the Service of the Church. Being a Col- 
lection of Tunes adapted to the various measures of the several selections 
made for the Church, and, more particnlari^, to that compiled for the 
use of St. Margaret's, Westminster : by the Very Bev. Dean Milman ; to 
which are added. Chants for the Services and Responses to the Com- 
mandments. The whole selected, adapted, composed, and arranged by 
J. B. Sale. 4to. IL 6s. 

The Choral Besponses and Litanies of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. Collected firom authentic sources by the Rev. J. 
Jebb,A.M. Folio, 12. 10s. 

The Order of Daily Service, and the Musical Notation as used in 
the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster. Edited by Dr. E. F. Rim- 
banlt. 12mo. 6s. 
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The " Craise of the Beacon." A Narrative of a Visit to thd 
Islands in Ban's Straits. Bj the Right Rev. the Bishop of Tasmania. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 69. 

Lectures on the Tinnevelly Missions. By the Key. Dr. Caldwell, 
of Rdejenkoody. Retirinted, with additions, from the '* Colonial Church 
Chronicle." Crown 8vo. 2s. Qd. 

Three Months' Visitation Tour, in the Autumn of 1855. By the 

Bishop of Capetown. With an Account of his Voyage to the Island of 
Tristan d'Acanha, in March, 1856. Illustrated by 7 Original Sketches 
by Mrs. Oray ; printed in Colours. Fcap. 8vo. is. 9d. 

The Kafir, the Hottentot, and the Frontier Farmer. Passages 
of Missionary JAte firam the Journals of the Yen. Archdeacon Merriman. 
12mo. 3s. ed. 

Indian Missions in Guiana. By the Bev. W. H. Brett, Mission- 
ary in Connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Westminster Abbey Sermons for the Working Classes, 1858. 
Auttuorized Edition. By the Dean of Westminster, the Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, the 
Rev. Dr. Moberly, the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomson, the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of St. Andrews, the Rev. Dr. 
Wordsworth, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Dale, the Bight Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of London, the Rev. Dr. M'lVeile, the Rev. T. L. Claaghton, 
the Rev. C. B. Scott, and the Rev. J. R. Woodford. Price Id. each, or, 
in a volume, 1«. Qd. ; cloth, 2s. 

Uniform with the above. Published weekly. Price one penny each. 

Sermons preached at St. Paul's Cathedral. Authorized Edition, 
Those by the Right Hon. and Ri^ht Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
the Dean of St. Paul's, the Lord Bishop of Ripon, the Very Rev. W. F. 
Rook, D.D., the Rev. W. Cadman, the nev. J. H. Ghimey, the Rev. T. 
Dale, the Rev. Dr. M'Neile, the Rev. Dr. Tanghan, the Rev. Dr. Stanley, 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, the Rev. Dr. Goulbum, the Rev. C. J. P. 
Eyre, the Lord Bishop of Oxford, the Rev. Canon Champneys, the Rev. 
Dr. Miller, the Dean of Canterbury, the Dean of Ely, and the Rev. 
Canon Boyd. [Ready. 

Westminster Abbey Sermons for the Working Classes, 1859. 
Authorized Edition. Those by the Dean of Westminster, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Grant, the Rev. D. Moore, the Rev. J. £. Kempe,*the Very Rev. 
Dean Alford, the Rev. T. B. Morrell, the Bishop of Columbia, the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, the Rev, G. Butler, the Rev. Canon Stowell, the Rev. 
J. Lawrell, and the Rev. R. Burgess. [Ready. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. With English Notes. 8vo. Edited 
by various Scholars, under the direction of G. Long, Esq., M.A., Classical 
Lecturer of Brighton College : and the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 

UVENAL and Persius. By the late Rev. A. j. Mac- 

leane, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. I4f. 

Terence. By the Rev. E. St. J. Parry, M. A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 18«. 
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Herodotus. By the Rev. J. W Blakesley, B.D., late Fellow and 
Totor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Z2s. The Clio separately, 5s. 

Cicero's Orations. Edited by G. Long, Esq., M.A. 4 vols. 
Vol. I. 1«».; Vol. II. 14*; Vol. III. 16*.; Vol. IV. 18». 

Horace. By the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. 18«. 

Aeschylus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 18*. 

Earipides. By F. A. Faley, M.A. Vol. I. and 11. 16«. each. 
Vol. III. in the press. 

Virgil. By J. Conin^n, M.A., Professor of Latin at Oxford. 
Vol. I. containing the^acolics and Ghsorgics. 12s. Vol. II. preparing. 

Sophocles. By the Rev. F. H. Blaydes, M.A. {In the preti. 

Plato. Vol L containing "The GA-gias," "Phsednis," and 
** Symposium." By the Rev. W. H. Thompson, M.A., Begins Professor 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. [l*reparing. 

Tacitus. By the Rev. G. Butler, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 

{Preparing. 

Demosthenes. By the Rev. R. Whiston, M.A., Head Master of 
Rochester Grammar School. Vol. I. {IShorUy. 



A Series of Greek and Latin Authors. Newly Edited, with English 
Notes for Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 

ENOPHONTIS Anabasis, with Introduction ; Geogra- 
phical and other Notes, Itinerary, and Three Maps compiled 
from recent snr\'eys. By the Kev. J. F. Macmichael, aJL. 
New Edition. 6s. 

Xenophontis Cyropaedia. By the Rev. G. M. Gorham, 
MA., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 0v. 

J. Caesaris Cummentarii de Bello Gallico. By G. Long, Esq., 

M.A. 58. 6d. 

Quinti Horatii Flaoci Opera Omnia. By the Rev. A. J. Mac- 
leane, M.A. 8«. 6d. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Fastomm Libri Sex. By F. A. Paley, Editor 
of '* Aeschylus " and ** Propertius." 58. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, Sive de Senectute, Laelins Sive 
de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By G. Long, Esq., M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Caesar de Bello Gallico, Books l*to 3. With English Notes for 
Junior Classes. By G. Long, M.A. 2s. ed. 

Uniform with the above. 

The New Testament in Greek, based on the Text of Scholz. 
With Engli»h Notes and Prefaces, a Synopsis of the Four Gospels, and 
Chronological Tables, illustrating the Ghwpel Narrative, by the Kev. J. 
F. Macnuchael, B.A. 730 pages. Price Is. ed. 
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This seriea is intended to supply fw the use of Schools and Stodents cheap 
and aocnrate editions of the Classics, which shall be snperior in mechanical 
ezecntion to the small German editions ntiw current in this coontiy, and more 
convenient in form. 

The texts of the Bibliotheea Classiea and Grammar School Clamcs^ so far 
a* they have been published, will be adopted. These editions have taken 
their place amongst scholars as valuable contributions to the Classical Litera- 
ture of this country, and are admitted to be good examples of the judicious 
and practical nature of English scholarship ; and as the editors' have formed 
their texts from a careftil examination of the best editions extant, }t is believed 
that no texts better for general use can be found. 

The volumes vrill be well printed at the Cambridge University Press, m a 
16mo. sise, and will be issued it short intervals. 

OBATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Madeane, A.M. 2t. M, 

Aeachyliis, ex novissima reoensione F. A. PiEdey, A.M. 

88. 

Euripides, ex recensione, F. A. Paley, A.M., vols. I. and EC. 
Sff. M. each. [Vol. III. preparing,'] 

Thucydides, ex reoensione J. G. Donaldson, S.T.F. 2 vols. 7«. 
Herodotus, ex reoensione J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. [In the prest. 
Vergilius, ex recensione J.Conington, A.M. [In 1hepre$B, 

Untform with the abooe. 

NoTum Testamentum Graecum Textus Stepbanici, 1550. Aooe- 
dunt variae Lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmantii, Tiachen- 
doi^, Tregellesii, corante F. H. Scrivener, A.M. [Intheprete. 



^Foreign (SlMma. 

With English Notes for Schools. Unifbm with the Giukmab School . 

Classics. Fcap. 8vo. 

VENTURES de T^Mmaque, par F^nelon. Edited by 

C. J. Delille. Second Edition^ revised. As, 6d. 

Histoire de Cbarles XII. par Voltaire. Edited by L. 
Direy. 38. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. Edited by F. Gasc, M. A. 3s. 

** None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently French anthor, 
either on account of the difficulty of translating him, or the occasional 
licence of thought and expression in which he indulges. The renderings 
of idiomatic passages are anusnally good, and the purity of English, per- 
fect." — Athenavm. 

Piociola, by X. B. Saintine. Edited by Dr. Dubuc. 3t. Gd. 

This interesting story has been selected with the intention of pctyviding 
for schools and young persons a good specimen of contemporary- Flrench 
literature, free from the solecisms which are frequently met with in writers 
of a past age. 
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'REEK Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M. A. 8to. 
Is. 

Irregular Greek Verbs of Frequent Occurrence. 8y9. 
Is. 

Latin Accidence. Bj the Rey. P. Frost, M. A. Svo. Is. 

Latin Versification. 8vo. 1«. 

The Principles of Latin Sjmtax. Svo. li. 

Homeric Dialect : its leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 

Baird, T.C.D. 8vo. 1«. (W. 

A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irre^lar and Defective; their 
leading formatioDS, tenses in nse, and dialectic inflexions ; with a copious 
Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation, Rnles for formation of 
tenses, &c. &c. By J. 8. Baird, T.C.D. 8vo. 8s. M. 




ABHINAE Corolla in hortulis Hegiae Scholae Salo 
iensis cc 
vo. 12s, 



S iensis contexnenmt tres viri floribns legendis. Editio Altera. 



A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, 
in University College. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 

A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A. 

Second Edition. Post 8vo. Ss. ed. 

Latin Accidence. Consisting of the Forms, and intended to pre- 
pare boys fur Key's Short Latin Grammar. The simple arrangement of 
the Eton Grammar has been followed as far as is consistent with the crude 
form system. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Bnles for the Genders of Latin Nouns, and the Perfects and Su- 
pines of Verbs ; with an Appendix, containing hints on Latin Coastming, 
&c. By the Rev. H. Haines, M.A. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Progressiye Latin Delectus. By J. T. V. Hardy, B. A., London. 
Fcap. [Nearly ready. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. By the Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 12mo. 2s. fkU Key, 
4s. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich, &c. ; with an Li- 

trodnetory Preface. By J. Tate, M.A. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Works of Virgil, translated. The First four Pastorals, the 
Georgics, and the First Four Aeneids, by the Rev. R. Kennedy. The last 
six Pastorals, and the last Aeneids, by C. R. Kennedy. Royid 8vo. 20s. 

The Works of Virgil, closely rendered into English Rhythm, and 
illustrated firom British Poets of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. By 
the Rev. R. C. Singleton, M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 
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Quintus Horatius Flaccus. Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated with 50 En* 
gravings from the antique. 6«. Morooco, te. 

Selections from Orid : Amores, Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
With English Notes, by the Rev. A. J. Mticleane, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6tf. 

Selections from Herrick, for Translation into Latin Verse. By 
the Rer. A. J. Macleane, M.A. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Auxilia Graeca : containing Forms of Parsing and Greek Trees, 
the Greek Prepositions, Rales of Accentuation, Qreek Idioms, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. H. Fowler, M.A. 12mo. 3s. (U. 

Materials for French Prose Composition ; or, Selections from the 

best English Prose Writers. Witn copious Foot Notes, and Hints for 
Idiomatic Henderinn. By F. £. A. Oasc, M.A., French Master at 
Brighton College. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. ^d. 

** Mons. Oasc, whose edition of La Fontaine we had lately the 
satisfaction of recommending, has now produced another useful work : 
Materials far French. Prose Q>mposition, consisting of a great variety of 
extracts from our best prose writers — ^pai-ticularly those of the present 
day — with notes to assist their translation into French. Advanced stu- 
dents could not have a better guide in their efforts to acquire a correct 
and idiomatic style of writing that language." — Atheruetmi. 

First French Book 5 being a New, Practical, and Easy Method of 
Learning the Elements of the French Language, by F. E. A. Gasc, M.A., 
Author of ** Materials for French Prose Composition," Sec. Fcap. 8vo. 
Is. <U. 

A Short and Easy Access to the French Language, preceded by 
a Practical Treatise on French Pronunciation, and combining all the 
advantages of Grammars, Exercises, and Dialogues. For self-instruction 
and the use of Schools. By F. L. Murgeaud. Third £jdition, revised 
and enlarged, by S. A. Mayeor. Post 8vo. 4s. 

The French Drama ; bein^ a Selection of the best Tragedies and 
Comedies of Moli^re, Racine, P. Corneille, T. Corueille, and Voltaire. 
With Arguments in English at the head of each scene, and Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, by A. Gombert. Sold separately at Is. each. Sewed 
or half-Donnd, Is. 6d. each. 

Le Nouveau Tr^sor : or, French Student's Companion; designed 
to facilitate the Translation of English into French at Sight. Ninth 
.fiaawn, with Additions. By M. E»** S»»***. 8s. 6rf. 

The Elements of the English Language. By Ernest Adams, Esq. , 
Assistant Master in University College School. Post 8vo. 4s. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History : or, A General Sum- 
mary of Dates ana Events for the use of Schools, Families, and Candidates 
for Public Examinations. By Arthur Bowes. 2%trd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 2s. 

This Syn<^sis is intended to gi^'e, in the shortest possible compass, a 
clear and distinct knowledge of English History. The successive events 
are arranKed in a tabulated form, unJ are intended to be transcribed, or 
committed to memory by Pupils. Great pains have been token to secure 
accuracy by a comparison of authorities. 
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The Student's Text-Book of English and General History, from 
B. c. 100 to the present time. With Grenealogical Tables, and a Sketch 
of the English Coustitntion. Bj D. Beale. Third EdaUm. Post 8vo. 
Sewed, 2«. Cloth, 'is 6d. 

"This is very much in advance of most works we have seen devoted to 
similar purposes. We can award very hiffh praise to a volume which 
may prove invaluable to teachers and taught. — Atheruetan. 

Tables of Comparative Chronology, illnstratin? the division of 
Universal History into Ancient, Mediaeval, and IM^em History; and 
containing a System of Combinations, distinguished by a particular type, 
to assist the Memory in retaining Dates. By W. £. Bickmore and the 
Bev. C. Bickmore, M.A. Third Edition. 4to. 5s. 

A Course of Historical and Chronolog^ical Instruction. By W. 
£. Bickmore. 2 Pai'ts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. each. 

A Test-Book for Students; comprising sets of Examination Pa- 
pers upon Language and Literature, History and (Geography, and Mathe- 
matical and Physical Scienre. Designed for Students preparing for the 
Universities or for Appointments in the Army and Civil Service, and 
arranged for General Use in Schools. By the Bev. Thomas Stantial, 
M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bridgwater. In Four Parts, 
Crown dvo. 2s. 6d. each. 

Part L— HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. Beadv. 
Part IL— LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Ready. 
Part III.— MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. Heady. 
Part IV.— PHYSICAL SCIENCE. Shortly. 

A Guide-Book for Students ; a Series of Short Familiar Lectures 
upon Language and Literature, &c. &c., and forming a key to the ** Test- 
Book for Students." [I^eparing. 

The Geof^raphical Text»-Book ; a Practical Geography, calculated 
to facilitate the study of that useful science, by a constant reference to 
the blank maps. By M. E . . . S . . . . . 25. 
II. The Blank Maps done up separately. 2s. coloured. 

First Classical Maps, with Chronohigical Tables of Grecian and 

Roman History, Tables of Jewish Chronology, and a Map of Palestine. 
By the Rev. J. Tate, M.A. Third Edition. Imp. 8vo. 7s. ed. 

An Atlas of Classical Geography, contadning 24 Maps; con- 
structed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. New Edition^ with 
coloured outlines, and an Index of Places. Imp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

A Grammar School Atlas of Classical Geography. The Maps 
constructed by W. Hughes, and edited by G. Long. Imp. 8vo. 6«. 

The Elements of Euclid. Books 1.— VI. XI. 1—21 ; XII. 1,2; 
a new tievt, based on that of Simson, with Exercises. Edited by H. J. 
Hose, B.A., late Mathematical Master of Westminster School. Fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Graduated Series of Exercises on the Elements of Euclid : 
Books I.— VI. ; XI. I— 21 ; XII. 1, 2. Selected and arranged by Henry 
J. Hose, M.A. 12mo. Is. 

The Enunciations and Corollaries belonging to the Propositions 
in the First Six. and Eleventh «nd Twelfth^ooks of Euclid's Elemento. 
New Edition. l^Haio. (id. 
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The Emmciations and Figures belonging to the Propositions in 

the Fint Six and put of the Eleventh Books of Encliiri Elements, 
(osttftllj read in the UniversitiesO wrepared. for Stadents in Geometry. 
By the Ber. J. Braase, D.D. New jEdttion. Fcsp. 8to. U, On cards, 
in ease, 6», U. 

A Table of Anti-Logarithms ; containing to seven places of deci- 
mals, natoral nnmbeis, answerinff to all Logarithms from 'OOOOI to "99999 ; 
and aa improved table of (Sanss' Logarithms, by which may be found the 
Logarithm of the sum or difference of two quantities whose Lraarithms 
are given. With an Appendix, containing a Table of Annuities for three 
Joint Lives at 3 per cent. Carlisle. By H. £. Filipowski. Second EdUion. ' 
8vo. 16s. 

A Graduated Series of Exercises in Elementary Algebra, with an 
Appendix containing Papers of Miseellaneous Examples. Designed for 
the Use of Schools. Bv the Rev. Q. F. Wright, M.A., Mathematical 
Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6cf. 

A Progressive Coarse of Examples in Arithmetic. By the Rev. 
J. Watson, B.A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. 2f. 6tf. 
or with Answers, 3s. 

Manual of Astronomy : a Popular Treatise on Descriptive, Phy- 
sical, and Practical Astronomy. By John Drew, F.R.A.S. S&xnd JEai' 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Incidental Bemarks on some Properties of Light ; beine Part V. 
of an Essay on Vision. By Lieut, k. W. H. Hardy, R.N., F.R.A.8. 8to. 
3s. 6(2. 

Bndimentary Art Instruction for Artisans and others, and for 
Schools; prepared at the request of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. FREEHAND OUTLINE. Part I. Outline fbox 
OuTLiirc, or from the Flat. 3s. Part II. Outline fbok Objects, or 
firem tlie Ronad. 4$. By John Bell, Sculptor. Oblong 4to. 

Disciplina Bediviva: or, Hints and Helps for Youths leading 
Sdiool. By the Rev. J. 8. Gilderdale, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Plorilegium Poeticum Anglicanum : or. Selections from English 
Poetry, for the Use of Classical Schools. 12mo. ds. M. 

A New Series of Copy Books, by Joseph Clarke, late of King 
Edward's Ghrammar School, Norwich. Price Sd. each. Extra size on 
flne PApc^i'f M> each. 

The First Copy Book contains elementary turns. 

The Second contains large-hand letters, and the means by whieh such 
letters mav be properly combined. 

The Third contains large-hand words, commencing with ta^kmridud 
capitals. 

The Fourth contains the essentials of a useful kind of small-hand. 

The Fifth contains small-hand copies. 

The Sixth contains the foundation for a style of snuUl-hand, adapted to 
females, moderately pointed. 

The Seventh contains copies for females. 

(Goldsmith's (J.) Copy Books : five sorts, large, text, roimd, small, 
and mixed. Post 4to. on fine paper. 6s. per dozen. 

The Manual of Book-keeping j by an Experienced Clerk. 12mo. 
£Xghth Edition. As, 

The Young Ladies' School Record : or. Register of Studies and 
Conduct, lamo. 6tf. 
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The First Book of the Piano-forte ; being a plain and brief Intro- 
dnction to the Stndy of Music and the Piano-forte : with the Elements of 
flngerinff and playing with acunracy and expression. Illostrated bj 
practical examines. By Dr. £. F. Bimbanlt, F.S.A. 12mo. Is. (8d. 

The First Book of Botany. Being a Plain and Brief Introduction 
to that Science for Schools and Young Persons. By Mrs. London. Il- 
lostrated with 36 Wood Engravings. Second JEdiiion, 18mo. 1«. 

TRACTS. 

HE Sacrament of Responsibility: or, Testimopy of 

Scripture to the teaching of the Chorcn on Holy Baptism, with 
especial reference to the Cases of Infants, and Answers to Ob- 
jections. 6d. 

The Second Adam, and the New Birth ; or, The Doctrine of 
Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. Is. 

Plain Thoughts concerning the Meaning of Holy Baptism. By 
the BeT. uarrey Goodwin. Sd. 

The Doctrine of Infant Baptism, accordin&r to the Church of 
Enf^land : with an Appendix of Extracts upon Baptism from Cranmer, 
Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, Bradford, and Jewel. By the Bev. John 
Gibson, dd. 

'' Laying on of Hands ; " or. Plain I^etters on Confirmation. 

By the Rev. John Downall. 8£^. 

An Address after Confirmation. By the Rev. John Downall. 6d!» 

Confirmation Day ; being a Book of Instructions for Young Per-' 
sons. By the Rev. Harvey Goodwin. 2c{. 

Confirmation : or, The Laying on of Hands. By the Bev. J. L. 
Davies. 2d, 

The Worthy Communicant : or, Who may come to the Supper 
of the Lord ? By the Rev. Harvey Goodwin. 2d. 

The Outward Sign of the Lord's Supper Considered. By the 
Rer. J. L. Davies. 2d* 

A Tract upon the Lord's Supper, practically considered as a 
Feast upon a Sacrifice. By the yen. Archdeacon Stokes. 9d. 

A Few Words upon Election. A Scrap from Parochial Work, 
By the Rev. C. J. D'Oyly. 2d. 

Netherfield : or. Uncle John's Savings Bank, in aid of the New 

Year's SaDscriptions. , {Id. 

Letters on the L&bouring Population of Barbadoes. By Meliora. 
Is. 

An English Education : What it Means, and How it may be 
Gamed Ont. By the Rev. G. Iliif. Qd. 

A Church Hymn-Book, with Metrical Psalms, and the Canticles 
pointed for Chanting. Edited by the Rev. G. J. Chester. 2d. 

Prayers and Hymns, for the Use of Sunday Schools. 2<f. 

A Collection of Words of Anthems adapted for Use in Parish 

Churches. 
Giles Witheme ; or. The Reward of Disobedience. A Village 

Tale for the Yoong. By Raven Withems. Second Edition. <U. 
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Bt the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, of Deri 

Flain Papers on the Social Economy of the People. — No. 1. Re- 
creations of the People : Real and Imaginary. — No. 2. Penny Banks. 
M. each. 

Poetry Book for Working People. Heart Masic, for the Hearth- 
Bing ; the Street- Walk ; the Country Stroll ; the Work-Hbnrs ; the Rest- 
Day; the T^nble-Time. 1«. paper; U. Qd. cloth limp; 2s. cloth, gilt. 

Hearty Staves of Heart Muf«ic. Song Book for Working People. 
For Camp and Cabin ; for Field and Forest ; for Foundry and Factory ; 
for Wooing and Wedlock ; for any Place and eveiy Time. Ad. 

Children at Church. Being Six Simple Sermons. First Series : 
—1. True Love;— 3. Godly Fear;— .3. The Little Maid;— 4. The Cripple; 
— 5. The Children's Ret'nge ; — 0. The Joy of the Pare. Second Series : — 
1. Heirship ;— 2 The Instruction of a Father ;— 3. Obedience ; — 4. Straight 
Paths ; — 5. Sermons in Flowers ; — 6. Little Ones Serving Ghd. \s. each, 
paper ; U. &/. cloth, gilt. 

What the Children ought to know about Lichfield. 6ef. 

Short Lessons on The Manners and Customs of the East. 4</. in 
large type, for Night-Schools. 

PERIODICALS. 

*OTES and Queries : a Medium of Intercommunication 

for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, Sue, 
Published every Saturday. 4to Ad.^ stamped, fid. 
Vols. I. to VI Second Series now ready, lOs. 6a each. 

A few sets of the First Series, 12 vols. 6/. 6s. are still to be had. 
\* General Index to the First Series, &s. 

The Mission Field : a Monthly Record of the Proceedings of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Vols II. and III. post 8vo. 3>. 
each. (Vol. I. is out of print.) Continued in Numbers, 2d, each. 

The Gospel Missionary. Published for the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Monthly at \d. Vols. II. to 
VIII. in cloth, \s. each. Vol. I. is out of print. 

Missions to the Heathen ; being Records of the Progress of the 

Efforts made by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

. Parts for the Conversion of the Heathen. Published occasionally in a 

cheap form for distribution in fcap. 8vo. at prices varying firom \d, to 

1«. U, each. Nos. 1 to 35 are already published. 

Church in the Colonies, consistinoj chiefly of Journals by the 
Colonial Bishops of their Progrera and Special Visitations. In fcap. 8vo. 
from 2d. to Is. ^. each. Nos. 1 to 36 are already published. 

The Church of England Monthly Review. In Parts Is. each. 

Our Happy Home Union, for 1858. Being the Numbers for the 
Year, ot a " Children's Maaazine," intended to teach that a Home mav 
be Happy, though it be Humble. \s. 6d. cl., gilt. Continued Monthly, la. 
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